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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he general purpose for which the Carnegie 
Institution has been founded at Washington, 
endowed by Mr. Andrew Carnegie with ten 


Gta os (THE YOUTH’S 








million dollars, has been clearly stated in a 
sentence by the founder himself. He purposes | 
an institution which, “with the cooperation of | 
institutions now or hereafter established, shall, | 
in the broadest and most liberal manner, encour- | 
age investigation, research and discovery, show | 
the application of knowledge to the improvement | 
of mankind, provide such buildings, books and | 
instruments as may be needed, and afford in- 
struction of an advanced character to students, 
whenever and wherever found, qualified to profit 
thereby.” 

It would be absurd to try to specify, at this | 
time, the methods by which this purpose is to be 
attained, since the Carnegie Institution represents | 
a departure in education, and its policy must | 
in many respects be determined by experiment | 
and results. But one great aim will be to “‘find | 
the exceptional man,” the man who, whether in 
or out of the schools, seems qualified and likely | 
to add to the sum of human knowledge, and such 
a man will be encouraged and helped to make 
the work for which he seems especially fitted | 
his life- work. The institution will aim also 
to inerease facilities for higher education, to 
strengthen existing universities, colleges and 
schools, and to publish and make promptly 
available the results of scientific investigations. 

The board of trustees named by Mr. Carnegie | 
numbers twenty-seven eminent citizens. As the 
president of the institution, it has appointed Dr. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, the subject of our cover-page 
portrait. Doctor Gilman, who was born at 
Norwich, Connecticut, in 1831, was graduated 
at Yale, and for sixteen years was a member of 
her faculty. From 1872 to 1875 he was the 
president of the University of California, and in 
1875 he became the first president of Johns 
Hopkins. The history of that university during 
its first quarter-century is sufficient proof of 
Doctor Gilman’s fitness to undertake the great 
but inspiring responsibilities which have now 
been laid upon him. 


ee real “Indian” corn will be grown at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, this season. 
While exploring the Indian mounds at Newing- 
ton, three years ago, a Portsmouth physician 
found in an earthen vessel a single kernel of 
maize. He planted that kernel by itself, and raised 
a vigorous stalk bearing two ears of corn of a} 
variety unknown to either the market-gardener 
or the oldest inhabitant. This year sufficient seed | 
is on hand to plant quite an area, and it is said | 
that the corn is distinctly worth cultivating, being 
uncommonly sweet and juicy. No one knows 
how long the original kernel had been buried. 





‘‘( hecupefal Mascusset” was at first glance a 
place that the clerks in the Boston post- 
office had never heard of, but when they aimed 
the missive at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, it 
landed in the right spot. The foreigner’s inter- 
pretation of this name came a good deal closer to 
the actual than some of the guesses he makes. 
Fancy the wild attempts at “Millinocket” that 
have drifted Maineward since that paper city 
began! But it is salutary to reflect that if the 
average American had to write to some of the 
small Continental towns, the names of which he 
had only heard and never seen in print, his 
effort might figure as a good joke in that region. 
he death of Russell S. Taft, chief judge of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont, made a vacancy 
which was filled by the advancement of Judge 
John W. Rowell, and to take his place as 
assistant judge, Governor Stickney appointed 
Hon. Seneca Haselton of Burlington. It is 
pleasing to note that some of the choicest com- 
pliments that have been bestowed upon the 
administration have followed these appointments. 
Governor Stickney is a Republican, and so is his 
State,—excessively so,—and Judge Haselton is a 
Democrat ; but happily in this part of the country 
these considerations are not so potent as they 
once might have been. “It is the man that 
counts.”” 





Shane doubts and questionings are prompted 

by the report of a “shoe social” recently held 
at Greenland, New Hampshire. Cake, ice-cream 
and sherbet were served, it is said, to persons | 
who paid an entrance fee equivalent to “twice as | 
many cents as the number of their shoes.” But | 
was the audience composed wholly of men? 
Or did the women unselfishly wear their male 
relatives’ shoes? “Twice as many cents as the 
number” of a number three or four or five would 
not pay for much cake and ice-cream and sherbet. 
If that social yielded any profit, the devoted sex 
—everybody knows which sex that is— must 
either have sacrificed itself in the matter of 
foot-wear, or else starved heroically in plain sight 
of the refreshments. 

Speaking of amusements, one is reminded that 
circus day sometimes falls in May, in this region, 
and nobody ever thinks of a circus parade without 
thinking of the calliope, the bunch of steam- 
whistles that brings up the rear of the procession. | 








| State in population, Portsmouth is the second 


| of warning. 
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The inventor of that whistling fury died not 
long ago in Springfield, Massachusetts. He 
perpetrated it in the year 1855. Another man 
stole the patent, the local papers say, so the 
originator made no money; but every boy who 
ever trailed along admiringly after a steam-organ 
soloist knows perfectly well that the calliope, like 
virtue, is its own reward. 

On second thought,—to revert to the Greenland 
entertainment for a minute,—that may be true of 
a small shoe, also, even if conscientious scruples 
withhold its wearer from the cake and ice-cream 
and sherbet. 
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bout fifty of the educational experts of the | 


country were recently requested by a citizen if 


of Brooklyn to name that city school system | 
which they think has the reputation for the 
greatest excellence. ‘The most votes, nineteen, | 
were cast for Indianapolis, but Springfield, | 
Massachusetts, received twelve votes and stood 
second. Eight educators voted for Boston,—with 
an air of apology,—and the town of Brookline, | 
Massachusetts, found half a dozen supporters. 
The trouble with all such generalizations is that 
many a place that gets omitted has its “strong 
points,” and ought to be credited with them. 
Take, for instance, the fact that nine in every ten 


of the pupils graduating from the grammar grade 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, go to the high 
school, so that, although the fifth city in the 


city in high-school attendance. It has been 
affirmed that no other city in the land can show 
such a record. Whether the condition could be 
duplicated or not, it is surely most creditable to 
the parents, the pupils and the school. 


LOOKING OUT FOR THE FOGS. 


ondon had some notable fogs during the past 
winter, but she may at least comfort herself 

in her misery by the thought that she is not now 
overtaken by these day-darkeners without a word 


In a room on the topmost floor of the meteoro- 
logical office, Victoria Street, London, sits the 
forecaster of fogs, Capt. Alfred Carpenter of 
the Royal Navy. Every day he receives reports 
from thirt y-five fire-bri: stations, five police 


stations and the ical a agg nl as 
from various private individuals. these 
sources ~ — = — A _to » known of 
com ogs, their density, ime of appearance 
and disappearance, the temperature and other 
characteristics. He pursues his studies with the 
aid of a large map, which he dots with thin or 
thick cotton-wool, according to the nature of the 
fog, which he traces from beginning to end. 

The work of Captain C: mter is in behalf 
of the council of the meteorological office. The 
London county council has given material assist- 
ance by voting a t of money and allowing 
_ fire stations to be used as points of observa- 
1on. 

_Captain Carpenter’s studies have convinced 
him that fogs depend upon the temperature of 
the air and the intermingling currents, and that 
the ey: come in calm weather. He can fore- 

a fog twelve hours before it makes its 
appearance, and say where it will be thickest. 
He hopes in course of time to be able to specify 
how long it will last. 
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HOMESICK. 


A knowledge both of Maine and of Dakota is 

almost essential to the appreciation of a 
remark made by Secretary Long, during the 
Western trip which President McKinley took’ 
shortly before his death. The incident is quoted 
from the Washington Post, and the untravelled 
reader must exercise his imagination. 


_ It was a moonlight night, with the frozen 
fire of the northern lights throbbing faintly 
—a night glorious enough, as Dakota moon- 
light nights always are, to make one forget 
the dreariness of the most dismal little town. 
Secretary — had made his speech,—this was 
at Fargo,—and as he finished he looked over the 
audience and said: 

‘Are there any Maine men here?” 

Several men in the crowd answered, for in 
a Dakota crowd you can find natives of every 
State in the Union, and — forward, con- 
— themselves a commi wait on Mr. 

Ang. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “can any of you tell 
me where there is a rock? I haven’t seen one 
since I came into this = of the country, and 
i’m beginning to feel homesick. I know if 
there is such a thing as a rock or a boulder 
or even a moderate-sized stone in the whole 
Red River valley, you Maine men will be sure 
to know it. Gent nm, in the name of the 
State of Maine, take me to a rock.” 


co) 
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LIFTING MAGNETS. 


he handling of ship-plates and large boiler- 
plates is greatly facilitated by the use of the 
electric lifting magnet. World’s Events states 
that a saving of from fifty to seventy-five per cent. 
can be effected in time and labor in the handling, 
stacking, loading and unloading of steel or iron 
plates, bars, slabs, billets and ingots. 


The magnet is controlled by the operator of the 
electric travelling crane to which it is attached. 
In handling billets or other material of similar 
shapes, as many as four and even more pieces 
can be picked up and handled at one time. In 
handling small, thin plates the attractive force of 
the magnet will pass through a number of them, 
lifting several plates at a t As many as six 
billets, each weighing seven hundred and thirty 
pounds, have been lifted by a single magnet. 
storage-battery is installed in case the current 
should unexpectedly be cut off, thus lessening 
the possibility of accident. 












ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 
WITH RUBBER TIRES. 


Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 
Wheel made. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The ws. Me SMITH C0., BRATTLEBORO, Ne 
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is a common ailment from which thousands 
suffer. MI-O-NA, the Hawaiian Cu 
is a remedy that strikes at the root of t 
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fermen- 
tation. 
and will 
put the en- 
tire digest- 
ive system in such a healthy, 
vigorous condition that it 
will digest and assimilate 
everything that is fit for 
human food. 

MI-O-NA is put up in tablet 
form in small package, convenient 
to carry in purse or vest pocket. 

Take one small tablet before meals 
and you can eat anything without distress. 


“aw mail, 50c. a box. 


FREE Send for sample and interesting book- 
« let, “How to Get Well and Stay Well.” 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Proprietors of Hyomei. 























































No Jolt! No Jar! 


My Invalid Chairs are in use at the leading Hos- 
itals in New England. They have the very highest 
ndorsement from prominent physicians. 


Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 

All framework built of best steel 
tubing. brazed joints, 
enameled black. 
Automatic 
steering. 
pneumatic 















YOUTHS’ SUITS bier 

se wheels, 

The Youth of to-day is the product of our ball 

age of rapid advancement. When he drops 

his boyhood ideas he desires garments on 

manly lines, but extremely jaunty and 
stylish in effect. 

e make a constant and careful study of 
his tastes, and have produced large lines 
of handsome suits from entirely new pat- 
terns and designs, in cheviots, dressed and 











undressed worsteds and serges. 
The prices range as follows : 


$8, $10, $12, $13.50, 15, *18, *20. 


These suits will fit young men from sixteen 
to twenty years of age. Breast measures 
32 to 35 inclusive. 


Our Mail-Order Department. 


We give special attention to this depart- 
ment, and use careful judgment in accord- 
ance with instructions received by letter, 
thus relieving customers living at a dis- 
tance of the necessity of a personal visit to 
our establishment. 

Instruction blanks for self - measures 
and samples of cloth, if desired, will be 
promptly forwarded. 

‘ayment can 





A on meade to the eo 
agent upon delivery o e package, who 
our instructions to retain the funds 
for one day. If the suit is not entirel 
satisfactory in every way, he will refun 
the amount you have paid him and return 
the suit to us. If you desire us to send 
another in its place, advise us by 1 
accordingly. 


A. SHUMAN & COMPANY, 
Shuman Corner, 
Washington and Summer Sts., Boston. 











We claim Purity and 
Saféty, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 


Chemists’ Certificates Its delicate medication clears 


By the Blue Label used the complexion, removes rough- 
— AB SE ness, redness, eruptions, offen- 
8. Cireuit Court deci- sive perspiration odors. Cures 
sion) pasted on every Chafing, Sunburn. Is delightful 
vad ry paaine ate after a bath or shave. Because of 
Booklet ce 5 od superior antiseptic qualities it is 


the best powder in the world for 








gecmreecs || fi TOILET & RURSERY 
and Housefurnishing Stores. Aveit Gasee cubes ew 
tts an SSS” 




















50 Spalding’s Regulation League Baseballs 
to Boys; 50 Ping-Pong Sets to Girls, 
Simply that we may advertise 
ZAPHA SHOE POLISH. 




















WASHINGTON, 


FRANKLIN. LINCOLN. GRANT. 


The men whose portraits we publish above won fame in some manner during their lifetime. 
Send to us, in your own handwriting, taking up each of these persons in turn, an account of 
what, in your opinion, was the most noteworthy act in the life history of each one. Make your 
statement in your own way, in your own writing. Do not copy books or histories, though of 
course you are at liberty to draw your facts from any source — your teachers, your relatives or 
histories. e simply want your way of telling it, and the 100 best replies will win the above prizes. 
) onal —- er general neatness and originality will all be considered in the final judgment 
) awards. 
« You have 22 days in which to mail us your facts, and the last one to be received stands just as 
favorable a chance as the first. 

State your facts as concisely as possible, and yet cover the ground. 

To each girl and boy who competes, but who is not fortunate enough to win a Ping-Pon 
Set or a Baseball, we will send at the conclusion of the contest one of our Zapha Polish 
Puzzles, the most unique and attractive ever gotten out. But it can be solved. We will 
help you to its solution if you fail. 

e Baseballs which will be given are made by A. G. Spalding & Bro. of New York, and 
are the regulation league ball, such as are used by all professional nines. 

e Pong Sets are high e, and consist of a complete set of rackets, full-sized 
net, set of 6 balls an ik of instructions, neatly packed. 

The only stipulation which we make in this competition is that all matter submitted must 
be written on the blue blanks which we supply for the purpose, and which you can obtain from 
your shoe dealer simply by asking. member, there is nothing to pay, nothing to buy. Se 

If your dealer has not got the blue blanks, write us, giving his name and address, and we will 
supply him with them at once. No stories not submitted on our blue blanks will be considered. 

No letter on which the -mark is later than May 22d will be considered, as the contest 
closes on that day. All letters must be addressed, 


»__ THE ZAPHA SHOE POLISH CO., Dept. C, 116-124 High St., Boston, 












Mass. 
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Votume 76. Numeer 18. 
$1.75 a Year. Sincre Corres 5 Cents. 








to tell is not really a story 

at all. It is an incident in 
the career of James Gaffney, marine 
postman ; not an every-day incident, to be sure, 
but none the less true. Indeed, the facts of 
my story may be found in a certain volume 
of the Post-Office Department Reports for the 
year 189-. 

The tonnage which passes through the 
Detroit River in a year is enormous. Huge, 
lumbering freighters bound for Cleveland and 
Buffalo steam lazily through the river from the 
opening of navigation in the early spring until 
the forming of the ice in early winter, bearing 
their loads of lumber, ore and grain from 
Duluth, Sault Sainte Marie, Escanaba, and 
other great shipping points of the north. 

Seldom do these “freighters’’ touch at Detroit. 
But mail is sent to them, and this mail the 
United States Post-Office Department under- 
takes to deliver. As all boats pass Detroit 
bound for the east, whether they stop or not, 
Detroit has become their post-office, and 
Gaffney is the postman. 

In a little launch named the Florence B., 
with no companion but old Thomas Scroggins, 
the engineer, Gaffney, has, these ten years past, 
from the opening of navigation until its close, 
bobbed out on the river through sleet and 
snow and rain, amid crunching, floating cakes 
of ice to deliver his mail. Tourists on board 
the big passenger-steamers bound for the 
famous resorts of northern Michigan have often 
watched him, when, on the approach of a big 
freighter down- or up-stream, he has slipped 
off the launch into the little rowboat tender, 
and pulled sturdily into what seemed the direct 
course of the lofty ship. 

Then they have seen him hook a bucket, 
containing the mail, to a line thrown him from 
the deck of the freighter. Two minutes later 
they have seen the rowboat drift back behind 
the vessel and attach itself to the launch, over 
the rail of which Gaffney would clamber, to 
await the coming of another boat. 

It is a pretty performance —that is, in the 
daylight and summer. But at night, or when 
the ice has just broken up, or the autumn rains 
are thick and heavy, his work is attended by 
many dangers. For instance, a line might 
part; or he might be run down by the very 
steamer he seeks to serve; or a cake of ice 
might break up his boat. 

But it was none of these accidents that 
befell him when he sought to deliver a letter on 
a memorable March day a few years ago. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of that day 
Thurber, the receiving clerk of the Detroit 
post-office, entered the postmaster’s room with 
a long, yellow, unstamped envelope, which he 
tossed upon his chief’s desk, remarking as 
he did so, ‘“There’s a nice job for Gaffney, with 
the river full of floating sponge ice.” 

Postmaster Stevens took up the envelope 
and glanced at the address, which was this: 


THOMAS CROWLEY, Esq., 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Down Bound Str. “North Wave,” 
By Marine Post. Detroit. 


In place of a stamp in the upper right-hand 
corner, the envelope bore the clause defining 
the penalty for its use for other than official 
business. It was, however, neither the address 
nor the clause that interested Postmaster 
Stevens, but rather the one word “Sure,” 
heavily underscored, followed by three excla- 
mation-points, that stared up at him from the 
lower left-hand corner of the yellow envelope. 
He regarded that word curiously for a moment, 
then glanced out of the window and up at 
the leaden sky. 

“It'll be a dirty job for Gaffney, and no 
mistake,” he said. Then the regard for duty 
brushed aside all other considerations, and 
pushing the letter across his desk, he pressed 
a button at his elbow. 

“Tell Gaffney I want to see him,” he said to 
the clerk who answered the ring. 

“Yes, ax.” 

The postmaster looked up from the work 
— engaged him as Gaffney entered a moment 
ater. 

Gaffney is not a handsome man. His head, 
slightly bald, is set low on his narrow shoulders. 
His thin red beard extends down to the tip of 
his chin, and is thinnest at the point it makes 


Pie tat the story I have 





GAFFNEY 


there. His mustache is scraggly, but neither 
beard nor mustache serves to hide the firm jaw 
and the straight, determined mouth. His blue 
eyes are clear and set wide apart, and his 
arms are of extraordinary length; when they 
hang lax the tips of his fingers almost touch 
his knees. 

As Gaffney stood just within the swing of 
the door, he removed his round-crowned cap 
and fumbled it awkwardly. 

“Gaftney, look at this.” The postmaster 
held out the yellow envelope. The postman 
crossed to the desk, took it, and glanced 
indifferently at the address. 

“Well, sir?” he said, lifting his eyes and 
handing back the letter. 

“You’ve got to deliver it, Gaffney,” the post- 
master replied, quietly. “I’m sorry, but there 
isn’t any way out of it that I can see. It 
appears that the North Wave is the first boat 
down. How Crowley happens to be on her 
I don’t know, or care, for the matter of that. 
I wish he weren’t, but he is, and this letter 
must be delivered, that’s all. You notice it’s 
marked ‘Sure’ ?”” 

“Yes, sir. When’sshegoingtopass? Have 
you heard, sir ?’’ 

“No. Here, telephone the marine reporter 
and find out.” The postmaster pushed the 
desk telephone toward the postman and listened 
attentively to the one-sided conversation that 
ensued between Gaffney and the marine office. 

“What do they say?” he asked, as Gaffney 
lowered the receiver. 

“She left the Soo on the twenty-sixth, at 
noon. They say she ought to pass about five.”’ 

“That’s all right, then. How’s the Flor- 
ence B.?” 

“That’s just it, sir,”” Gaffney replied, a little 








frown gathering on his forehead. “They said 


she’d be ready yesterday. We weren’t 
expecting navigation would open before 
the first, and we didn’t hurry ’em. Maybe 
she’s ready, but I doubt it.” 

“Well, what will you do if she isn’t 
ready ?”’ inquired the postmaster, eagerly. 





SEEMED DIRECTLY IN ITS COURSE. 


“Have to go out in a small boat,” was the | 


indifferent reply. 

“And the river full of ice!’”’ the postmaster 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, it ain’t bad. I went down and had 
a look at it this mornin’,’”’ Gaffney said. “The 
river above is free, and what ice there is is 
passin’ down fast. Probably pretty bad out 
in Lake Erie, but I guess a boat as big as the 
North Wave could get through. She wouldn’t 
try it if she wasn’t pretty certain of makin’ 
Cleveland. Of course, there’s the honor of 
bein’ the first boat of the season, but she 
wouldn’t take chances for that.” 

“Well, you’d better get right up to the ship- 
yards and telephone Scroggins, and be ail 
ready,” the postmaster suggested. 

“Yes, sir,” and Gaffney withdrew as quietly 
as he had entered. It was shortly after half 
past two that afternoon’ when he returned to 
his chief’s office. 

“Well?” the latter inquired. 

“T guess the Florence B. will stand it. 
They ain’t through with her yet, but I guess 
she’ll do. I saw Scroggins. He’s ready. We 
can’t take a rowboat. It wouldn’t do no good, 
come to look it over. She’d only get jammed 
between a couple 0’ cakes, an’ we couldn’t no 
more move her than we could a house.” 

“All right, Gaffney ; just do your best, that’s 
all,” the postmaster said. “You don’t have 
to be told that when the department sends out 
a letter to be delivered ‘Sure,’ it means it.” 

“No, sir,’’ Gaffney replied, turning away. 

“He’ll do it!” Stevens muttered, bending 
over his desk. 

He did; and the extraordinary manner of 
the doing makes this story. 

When Gaffney left the post-office that after- 
noon, he slouched off down Wayne Street 


|toward the dock. He had arranged with 

| Scroggins to run the Florence B. down-stream 

|to Wayne Street. The plan, further, was to 

| make for the middle of the river and wait. 

| Snow was in the air and the sky was leaden. 
Reaching the dock, Gaffney gazed off up the 
river. He made out the launch steaming 
slowly down and hugging the shore; then he 
shifted his gaze out to midstream and shivered. 
Broken, jagged cakes of ice bobbed, overlapped 
and splashed as they slid upon and off one 
another. It was rotten ice, dirty white in 
color, and Gaffney knew it was as porous as a 
sponge, and almost as light. 

The trim little Florence B. came alongside 
the wharf, and Gaffney jumped down upon 
her deck. 

“Ts she making it all right, Tom?” was the 
first question he asked the grizzled old man 
who had poked his head out of the window of 
his little engine- and wheel-room. 

“Tobe sure!” wasthereply. “Easy as clear 
water, but I don’t like it, all the same.” 

Gaffney laughed. 

“T suppose we’d better get right out in mid- 
stream and wait, and trust to Heaven she don’t 
run us down,” the old man added. 

“T guess she won’t run us down,” Gaffney 
replied ; “‘not us, Tom !’’ 

The other shook his head. “ Well, ’tain’t 
just the job I like!” he grumbled. 

To the precise middle of the stream they 
made their way slowly, among the myriad cakes 
of crunching, crumbling ice. 

Gaftney gazed off up the river to the lower 
point of bleak, gray Belle Isle. “Little ahead !’’ 
he called. “Weain’t quite in the channel yet.” 
He waited a moment, then added, “We can 
afford to get right in the way; she won’t be 
comin’ down fast, likely.” 

In the middle of the channel Scroggins turned 
the launch and steamed lazily up-stream. 

“Get a pretty good idee now what it would 
be like up to the north pole !’’ Gaffney shouted. 

“Detroit’s good enough for me!” Scroggins 
called back. At the point of the island he 
turned the launch and steamed slowly down, 
endeavoring merely to hold the little craft 
steady in the current. As he made another 
turn, crunching through the breaking ice, the 
huge, black hulk of a broad-beamed freighter 
loomed up in the gray above. 

“Here she comes!” Gaffney cried. “Get 
back up as near as you can to the ferry 
course.”’ 

“All right!” came the answering ery, and 
the launch forged ahead mightily. Scrog- 
gins held the boat steady in the course. Nearer 
and nearer came the high, black boat. 

“She looks big !”’ he shouted. 

“T should say so!” Gaffney called back. 
And it was not an instant later that he realized 
something had happened to the launch. He 
cried, with great excitement : 

“Tom! Tom! What’s the matter? 
turnin’ and driftin’ down -stream!”’ 


We're 
As he 
| spoke the old man’s head again came out of 
| the little window. His face was strangely 
| pale. He gazed round a moment, then drew 
| back. Gaffney heard an ominous crunch, 
followed by a report, sharp and snappy. 

“She’s busted her steerin’-gear!”? Scroggins 
cried. 

The huge freighter was not six rods away, 
up-stream, and her approach was steady. She 
gave no sign of lessening her speed. 

The engineer’s face was at the window 
again. “What are you doin’?” he screamed, 
for as he looked he saw his companion strip 
off his gray coat. There wasno reply. “Gaff! 
Gaff!” he shouted. “What are you goin’ 
to do?” 

The man replied with a keen note of deter- 
mination in his harsh voice, as he folded a long 
yellow envelope and placed it between the 
sweat-band and lining of his hard cap: “I’m 
goin’ to deliver this letter |” 

And before the old engineer could rush on 
deck and hold him back, Gaffney had flung 
both legs over the low rail of the launch, and 
clung for an instant, half his body in the icy 
water. A broad cake of the dirty white ice 
was floating alongside, and just as Scroggins 
reached the rail and stooped to seize the post- 
man’s hands, Gaffney released his grip. He 
clutched the cake, and Scroggins saw the dis- 
tance between the man in the water and the 
drifting Florence B. grow greater and greater 
each instant. 

“Gaff, you’ll freeze!”” he cried. There was 
no answer. He changed his cry to one of 
encouragement. “Can you make midstream ?”’ 

“T can try,” was the half-smothered answer. 

Scroggins, forgetting his own position and the 
uselessness of the launch, gazed in wonder at 
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the man in the water. Gaffney’s head and 
shoulders were above water, and his cap was 
jammed low about his ears. Scroggins saw a 
big cake of ice bearing down upon him. “Look 
out on your left!’ he screamed. With a great 
confusion of water, the postman kicked his own 
cake clear of the other, and for the moment was 
safe. 

The freighter was now hardly two rods away. 
Gaffney seemed directly in its course. He was 
being carried down-stream by the current, but his 
own efforts made the cake go at an angle and bear 
him into the channel. Scroggins screamed. He 
saw that men on board the freighter had taken 
notice of the launch, and—yes, and of the man 
in the water. He saw several persons running 
along the deck of the big steamer to the bow. 
And then he heard that fine cry sung out across 
the ice, “Watch the line!” and saw the rope 
whirl through the air and fall, weighted by the 
“doughnut” life-preserver that it carried. 

The old man had expected to see the big cakes 
of ice that were thrust aside by the freighter in 
its passage tossed upon the one to which Gaffney 
clung. But with fine presence of mind, the 
postman seemed to have anticipated this and 
conducted himself accordingly. 

The launch was so far down-stream and 
toward the shore now that the old man, standing 
at the rail, could not see where the line had fallen, 
and because of the piled ice could not see his 
associate. But he knew he was out there some- 
where, for the freighter had slackened speed. 
‘Then he heard a cry, and turning, saw that a 
puffy little tug had put off from the nearest dock 
and was making for the launch. He realized 
that his own position had been observed, and 
that the drifting of the mail-boat had occasioned 
alarm. 

He turned again to the river. Of a sudden the 
pile of ice out there gave way, and he made out 
Gaffney, still in the water. He saw him lift one 
hand, and then, as he watched breathlessly, 
beheld him raise himself, as it were, over the 
cake to which he had clung. And then the old 
man fell involuntarily upon his knees in thank- 
fulness, giving way beneath the strain, for he 
saw a strange, long, kicking thing pulled up 
the vertical side of the 











and he entered the postmaster’s office early the | take his hand and say, “Gaffney, I knew you’d 


next morning, sheepishly, to report for duty. 


do it.” Whereat Gaffney grinned, looking more 


And all the postmaster did was to go to him and | sheepish still. 














T was a fence about two feet 
high. Ihave the school cham- 
pionship for high jumping. 

Alas! I also have the world’s 
championship for ill luck. There- 
fore, when plump little Mat 
Williams, and Jane Vandergraft, 
who has to be dragged to gymna- 
sium practice, bounded blithely 
over, I, the athletic one, fell prone 
upon the other side. 1 struck the 
hard November ground with my 
nose, elbows, knees, and all other 
projections of my body. 

Constance, who is very dignified, 

says when you fall never scramble 
up clumsily, but lie stretched on 
the ground, moaning faintly ; then 
people will be scared and sympa- 
thetic. I always mean to follow 
her advice, but I never remember 
it at the right time. This day I 
bobbed up on my knees and took 
stock of my injuries. I had torn 
my clothes pretty badly, and there 
were a dreadful lot of bruises. 
But my knee! 








Crossleyites! It made me blue. 
Every afternoon I stumped down 
to the gymnasium and sat watch- 
ing the girls. Val was captain 
that year, and made the team 
work. She and I would concoct 
all sorts of tactics on paper, and 
then she would try them on the 
girls. The team was in splendid 
condition. 

One Wednesday afternoon, the 
very last of April, as I came 
clumping down the corridor, I 
saw a notice on the board in big 
black handwriting : 

Members of all four classes 
and the specials, who wish to 
try for the school basket-ball 
team, must present them- 
selves at the trial games 
Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day of this week at the oval. 

V. M. Pond, Captain. 

Out of that building and down 
to the electric cars I went, just as 
fast as my crutches would let me. 
I forgot all about car fare or leave, 
I was so eager to see the doctor. 








The girls tried to pick me up; 
they looked frightened and sorry 
and helpless, as they always do. Dragging me 
over the fence, they set me down on the lonely 
country road, miles from school. Not a step 
could I walk, and I had visions of sitting there 
while the girls went for help. 

Then around the corner came “Val’’ on her 
wheel. Val was christened Valentine Mont- 

morency Pond. She says 





freighter and over the stern 
rail. And a moment later 
the tug bumped resound- 
ingly into the launch. 

What happened on the 
North Wave as that long, 
kicking thing fell over the 
rail is a matter of lake and 
river history. 

Almost frozen, Gaffney 
was carried down into the 
engine-room. Rough but 
willing hands, working 
under the direction of the 
big captain, had quickly 
stripped the soaking gray 
clothes from his body. 

Above him bent a tall, 
full- bearded man, whom 
he heard say, as he opened 
his eyes, “What under the 
sun was the matter out 
there ?” 








her name is like coasting 
down a long, smooth hill, 
and then suddenly coming 
thwack against a fence: 
Valentine Montmorency— 
Pond! She always signs 
herself ““V. M. Pond.” 

“Well, old friend Lute,” 
said she, in her big voice, 
“you do look messy !” 

Such speeches as that 
make the girls dislike Val 
and call her “unfeeling.” 
I think she’s fine! 

“T’ll be back in a mo- 
ment!’’ she cried, turning 
her wheel quickly in the 
narrow road. “Don’t one 
of you budge!” 

She must have ridden 
fast, for when she came 
back her face was fiery 
red. She had left her 
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Gaffney’s breath hissed 
as he drew it in, and he 
shook as with the ague. 
He felt many pains, but he was hot and sleepy. 
Then he opened his eyes. He looked up and 
started. 

“Crowley!” he muttered. “Where’s Crowley 
—assistant—post—” He got no farther. He 
closed his eyes again. 

The bearded man was on his knees now. 
Crowley,” he said. “What is it ?”’ 

The man lying there on the blanket spread 
_ upon the engine-room floor made an heroic effort 

to tear off the cap, that till now no one seemed 
to have noticed. The fingers of the hand he 
raised touched the vizor; that was all. The arm 
fell back, a groan escaped his purple lips and his 
mouth opened. 

Crowley snatched off the cap, saying as he did 
so, “I guess it was too tight; it seemed to hurt 
him.” 

As he set it on the floor he happened to glance 
inside. He saw a folded yellow envelope between 
the band and the lining, and removed it gingerly. 
He spread it out and saw it was addressed 
to himself. Hastily he tore open the envelope, 
and drew out the letter it enclosed. He ran his 
eye rapidly down the single sheet. He looked up 
into the eyes of the men about him, then down 
at the still figure on the floor. 

He was smiling, but mistily. “ Boys,” he 
said, with a little catch in his voice, “he’s lost 
his life delivering this letter to me!” He 
hesitated a moment, looking down, then added, 
‘“‘Here’s a sample of the men that do our work!” 

But Gaffney had not lost his life. As he is 
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wont to say, “The idea of me gettin’ drowned 
in the river! Why, that wouldn’t be any 
novelty 1? 


They took him on to Cleveland. It was 
Scroggins who reported his achievement to the 
postmaster that evening, and it was the post- 


master who gave the story to the morning papers 


later. 

As for Gaffney, they sent him back from the 
Ohio city that night, his life restored by the 
severe but kindly treatment they had given him ; 


JUST AS FAST AS MY CRUTCHES 
WOULD LET ME. 





= borrowed it at a house 


| over there, They haven’t a horse, and they say 


there isn’t one nearer than Grindle’s Farms. 


You can’t sit here in the cold while I go for | game. 


one, so we’ll get you down to the Farms.” She 
knelt down, slipped one arm under my shoulders, 
and the other—oh, so gently !—under my knees, 
and lifted me into the barrow. 

The girls got me home safe, but the doctor 
shook his head when he saw my knee. 

“A mere fracture is a matter of six weeks 
only,” he said, “but I have known knee injuries 
to last six years.” 

I was sure Constance and Mrs. Willow, the 
principal, had told him to scare me into keeping 
quiet. I found out, though, that the old doctor 
was right. December, January, February, 
March crawled along, and I crawled along, too, 
on crutches, my knee in plaster of Paris. 

Senior year, too! It was hard. Most of all 
I cared about the basket-ball team. I thought so 
much of that team. When I first came to school 
nobody was interested in it. I had played at 
home, and I took hold and worked till by spring 
we had a team that the girls were willing to 
cheer for. I was made captain—I, a freshman! 

At first we had games between the different 
class teams, but by sophomore spring we were 
allowed to have a series of games with the 
Morrowville Academy for Young Ladies and 
the Crossley Preparatory School for Girls. 

We beat the Morrowvilles, but the Crossleyites 
were quite another matter! They were fine 
girls, too, whom it would be an honor to beat. 
We didn’t beat them, though, in that sophomore 
year. 

Junior year we did—two games out of three. 
Senior fall had been so cold and rainy that we 
couldn’t play the scheduled games. Senior spring 
would decide the championship. 

All through the fall I kept the team practising 
in the gymnasium. I practised just as hard 
myself, till I grew to be a really good player, if I 
do say it. Then to be all winter without, one 
game, and this spring my last chance at the 


A BORN PLAYER. 





He took off my plaster bandages 
and examined my knee. 

“Well, Miss Lucretia,” he said, at last, “your 
knee is as good as new.”’ 

“Can I play basket-ball to-morrow ?”’ 

“To-morrow? I don’t see why not. It’s as 
good a day as any to break your other knee.’’ 

Thursday was a beautiful day, soft and warm, 
and with something in it that kept whispering, 
“Summer, summer!” Everybody was out on 
the oval. It seemed good to be in my gymnasium 
suit again, without a clog on my knee and two 
sticks under my arms! I was as stiff as a 
jointed doll, though, and no wonder, after the 
last five months ! 

Eighteen of the best players were to play 
against one another each day; then the judges— 
the captains of the four class teams—were to 
select the nine best. 

Standing off all by herself was a tall girl in a 
red suit and a blick sweater. She wasawkward 
and queer-looking. 

“Val,” said I, “who is she? I’ve never laid 
eyes on her before.” 

“Oh, she’s a freshman from a farm somewhere 
near by. She drives in for classes and she never 
goestothegymnasium. I suppose 
the school is so big you hayen’t 











Jessica Jansen to Val and me. Jessica and | 
haven’t been very friendly since freshman year, 
when we had a silly fuss over some nominations. 
I can’t bear her. Just the same, I know she 
plays finely. 

“She’s crude, though,’’ answered Val, “and 


P| we've no time to train her.” 


“Her playing is worth other people’s tactics,” 
said Jessica, suggestively. 

“Lute,” said Val, when we were alone, “play 
a little harder to-morrow, won’t you? I’ve got 
to have you on the team.” 

I knew what she meant. If I’d hadany doubts 
they would have disappeared when I overheard 
Jane say to Nannie, “Poor Lute can’t play 
at all, can she? It’s lucky we have that queer 
new gir! ” 

Give up my place on the team—the team 1’d 
made? Never! I knew I couldn’t outplay the 
freshman, but I could outwit her. I spent 
the most of that next day practising all sorts of 
ideas in passing and throwing the ball. 

Then I went- out to meet the prodigy, whose 
name was Mary Amelia Kling. I played every 
one of my new tricks, and they worked like a 
charm. She was as strong and swift as the 
day before, but she just didn’t know what I was 
going to do or how to stop me when I did it. 

The third day, Saturday, I went out as confi- 
dent as could be, but she had studied out every 
device of mine and was ready forme. If I had 
not worked out some new tricks I’d have been 
completely beaten. 1 saw just what kind of a 
player she was; magnificent, but not able to 
think on her feet. She was so unused to the 
game, now, it made her seem easily confused. 

Let her once understand the ordinary tricks, 
and where was I? She shouldn’t understand 
them! She had three whole years before her; 
this season belonged to me. 

“Meet the team in my room after chapel,’ 
whispered Jessica, as we went in to chapel. 

We all looked rather surprised when we sat 
down in Jessica’s room, all but Jessica herself, 
who looked confused; and she’s a handsome, 
cool girl that it takes a good deal to disturb. 

“Girls,” she began, “I know what I’m going 
to say isqueer. Maybe you’ll think it interfering 
and horrid. I’m so interested in the team —” 
She stuck there. 

“Go on, Jess,” encouraged Val. 

“T think that new girl, Miss Kling, ought to 
be on the team.” 

“Too slow !’”? said Val. 

“O Val, she isn’t!” 

“TDoesn’t know the game.” 

“We can teach her.” 

“The team’s full.” 

I turned hot and cold, for I saw what Jessica 
was coming to. 

“T—think—she—she should take some one’s 
place.” 

“Speak up, Jessica! 
turned out ?” 

“Tt’s not nice in you to put it that way.” 


Whom do you want 





noticed her in the corridors.” 
“What’s she doing on theteam ?” 
“The freshman captain said she 
was a prodigy of strength and 
valor, though without skill. SoI 
said, ‘Come on, my child!’ and she 


thought small things of freshman 
prodigies who didn’t know the 


It took me just about two min- 
utes to discover that I was very 
stiff and slow. I shouldn’t have 
believed five months could change 














me into such a heavy, dull lump. 
The next minute I realized I 
was playing against a real prodigy. She might 
not know the game, but she was a born player. 
She had a most profitable way of extending 
herself and plucking the ball down from the 
sky. She was quick and very cool. I worked 
my hardest, but she outguarded me at every 

















THE GIRLS CARRIED THE FRESHMAN OFF 
ON THEIR SHOULDERS, 


When the game was over I tumbled | 
The 


point. 
down on the ground too tired to move. 
freshman wasn’t even red. 

“That girl ought to make the team,” said 


THE CAPTAINS SHOOK HANDS. 


Then Jessica pitched right in. “We know how 
splendid Lucretia’s been. She’s made the team, 
really, but she’s all out of practice now, and 
doesn’t equal Miss Kling. I say this because 


we must beat the Crossleyites, and I know they 
have the strongest team this year we’ve ever 
played against.” 

For a minute the girls sat dumb; then they 
began all together. 

“She doesn’t play as well as Lute! We can 
beat the Crossleyites without her !’’ 


Nannie Howe’s voice soared up above ever) 
one’s, 

“Suppose she does play better? I’d rather 
be beaten with Lute on the team than win 
without her.” 

How they cheered, and how pleased I was! 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Val, in her steady, 
sober way. “‘We’re not playing for ourselves . 
we're playing for the school. There’s not a gir: 
in the school that wouldn’t do everything slic 
knows how to help the team. If Lute can help 
the team most by getting off it, I know she’!! 
want to leave.” 

She looked right at me with her good, shar) 
eyes. I couldn’t look back, for I wanted to !* 
on the team more than anything else in the 
world. 

“Suppose we try this,” Alice Bonner proposed, 
in a flash of inspiration. “I can’t play Saturd:) 
, because I must meet my aunt in town. It 
Miss Kling take my place for the first gam 
After that whichever plays best in the game, s!" 
or Lute, shall stay on the team.”’ 

The motion was carried. Jessica and \ 




















took hold of the freshman all that week, filling 


her head with theories and tactics. “I hate to, 
Lute,” said Val, “but it’s for the school.” - 

As for me, it was the most anxious week I had 
ever spent. I practised by day and I planned 
by night. I found myself constantly wishing 
that the prodigy might play so scandalously that 
her reputation would be ruined. 

The Crossley oval is a pretty place, with three 
sides all spring flowers, and one, where the 
players sat, with a tall, dark edge of trees for a 
screen. 

‘There were ever so many spectators, girls from 
the Morrowville school and our school, and sisters 
and mothers from town. 

We lined up; the captains shook hands. 
“Play!” cried the umpire. Val sent the ball 
down toward our goal, and the struggle of the 
game began. 

I’m not going to describe it, although I can 
remember it all; at least, the first half. The 
Crossleyites had been teaching themselves all 
sorts of lively schemes for dribbling the ball, 
interfering, playing into one another’s hands and 
tricking us generally. We had a splendid team, 
however, and although we saw we had to play 
a hard game, we weren’t frightened. I got the 
idea of the play pretty soon. I suppose it was 
because the game was such a desperate matter 
to me that my wits worked as fast as my muscles. 

But the poorfreshman! She didn’t understand 
one thing the Crossleyites were about. It was 
all the worse for her and for us that she was play- 
ing like a—a—well, a whirlwind. She was on 





or under the ball every time, ready to snap 
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it in just the wrong direction, or give it one of her 
magnificent drives to the wrong person. She 
gave us a score of nothing to their two at the 
end of the first inning. 

I was very cool. I had played well, and the 
freshman had ruined us. I had reason to be 
cool. 

I looked at Val. She wasn’t coaching Miss 
Kling by a word; she thought it was hopeless, 
and didn’t understand what was the matter with 
the freshman, as I did. 

I shut my eyes, and then Val’s words came 
into my mind. “If Lute could serve the school 
by getting off the team she’d want to leave.” 
I sat up, and then I laughed out loud to think 
how small-minded I’d been. Let the team be 
beaten so that I could stayon it! Let the school 
lose some of its due honor, so that I could play 
one more spring! 

“Prod,” said I, although I declare I meant to 
say Miss Kling, “do you want to win this game?” 

The prodigy gave mea look. I hadn’t thought 
of her at all before, but I did after that. 

“Listen to me, then.” I hammered science, 
counter schemes, everything I knew about the 
way the Crossleyites were playing, into that 
girl’s head. 

I know no more of the game except that we 
played three innings, that we left with a score 
of three to two in our favor, and that the girls 
carried off the freshman on their shoulders. 

Before the next game Alice Bonner’s mother 


made her resign from the team, and her place | 
So I had basket-ball and a | 


was given to me. 
good conscience, too, which are very nice things 
to have, both of them. 
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THE BOY AND THE BANK. 


By the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Ex-Secretary of the United States Treasury. 


of fourteen or fifteen, must begin to have 

his mind engaged with this question: 
“What use am I to make of myself in this | 
world?” If his parents are in such circum- 
stances that they cannot carry the burden of his | 
higher education, or furnish him with capital for | 
business undertakings, the question assumes a 
more pressing form. 

“How and where can I find the means of self- 
support? How can I gain access to profitable 
employment which will lead to a prospect for 
personal financial independence ?” 

It is a sobering question. It leads to reflection. | 
It awakens a sense of coming responsibility which 
must be bravely met or ignobly dodged. In such 
a position most young men find themselves. Nor | 
need this be regarded as unfortunate. The con- 
sciousness of a coming struggle braces the good | 
heart with purpose and courage. It incites the | 
mind to activity and develops a seriousness of | 
character which is the best antidote to frivolity 
and the love of mere pleasure. 

It was many years ago that the writer found 
himself in the situation above described. Look- 
ing forward, he knew that self-help must be 
his chief reliance. The world was new to him; 
life and its experiences were an unexplored 
continent. The chart furnished by education 
gave but meager outlines of the unknown land 
of maturer life. 

He lived in an interior village in New York, 
that was limited in population, and more limited 
still in those business operations and activities 
which give opportunity to the coming generation. 
Under such conditions, any opportunity for 
honorable occupation is a good opportunity. 
Such a one came to this lad of fifteen. 

A newly appointed postmaster wanted a junior 
clerk, and by some unknown influence operating 
on his mind, he tendered the position, with its 
salary of one hundred dollars a year, to this 
young aspirant. The proposal was promptly 
accepted, but, alas for human hopes! the sudden 
(leath of the President of the United States | 
led to the removal of the postmaster, and the 
pe a separation of the junior clerk from | 
(ie service, He thus learned at that early period 

‘¢ uncertainties which surround an incumbent | 

| & political office. 

" Disgggetadadl but not discouraged, he then | 
vutered the local academy to pursue his studies | 

itil another business opening should be found. | 

\Vithin the year a bookseller became in need of | 

me one to take care of his store and wait upon | 
( ~iaae This was attractive in everything 
‘xcept compensation. One hundred dollars a 
)var was the bookseller’s ultimatum. 

The young man did not hesitate long. He 


aire thoughtful lad, reaching the age 








| embraced the proposition made to hirh, and soon 
found himself installed in the care of and sur- 


| rounded by a wealth and variety of literature of 


which he had not previously so much as heard. 
It was indeed a golden opportunity to become 
acquainted with the great writers, and the few 
months spent by him in this employment were 
| most profitable, even if the financial emolument 
was small. 

In the village there was one bank. It was most 


| respectable in its outward appearance. There 


was a quiet dignity attaching to it which seemed 
| to differentiate it from the rougher exteriors of 
| the shops and stores. It bore a sign richly gilded, 
standing out in bold relief from a dark back- 
ground. 


** Messenger and General Assistant.’’ 


AAS it the rich coloring lent by the gold-leaf 

vi 4 upon the sign which fascinated the young 

man’s mind? Icannottell. I only know 

that his imagination was excited. He observed 

men ascending the steps that led into the bank. 

In their hands they carried money, while others 

coming out of the mysterious place brought with 

them bags containing coin, or bank-notes, the 

énds of which fluttered as they projected from 
the owner’s hand. 

The president of the bank fitted in well with 
the other dignities. He came upon the street 
after the close of business in the afternoon well 
dressed, with a stately bearing, and a composed 
air as if the world and he were satisfied with 
each other. And sy into the young man’s mind 
there came a predominant desire to enter a 
bank. 

I do not believe it to be true that “all things 
come round to him who will but wait,” but in 
this case the proverbial saying fell true. Nor was 
the waiting very long. In due course a rival to the 
old bank was established, and, strangely enough, 
the young man was given an opportunity to be 
“messenger and general assistant.” 

The title was attractive, and the glamour of the 
name “bank” made resistance to the proposal 
impossible. But there was the same old question 
of compensation. The surprising thing was that 
a bank, with its (presumable) hoards of money, 
| felt unable to pay the messenger and general 
| assistant more than the same old price of one 
hundred dollars a year. 

However, it was a question of “take it or leave 
it,” and, as events turned, it was a wise decision 
to accept the proposal. My story thus far told is 
intended merely as a preamble to bring the reader 
to the interior of a small bank, and to show 
him what this young man learned about the 
doings and dealings of those numerous and 








important institutions now scattered over the 
land and known as banks. 

If any interest attaches to the personal fortunes 
of the new messenger and general assistant, so 
much the better. Every young fellow casting 
about for a chance, and wondering when and 
where the door will open for him, will perhaps 
feel such an interest. 

I remember well—I may as well speak in the 
first person now —the mysterious and rather 
awesome feeling I experienced in entering upon 
the unknown duties of my new position. As 
I have said, vague visions of yellow gold and 
glistening silver piled in heaps in strong boxes 
had long haunted my imagination as the principal 
thing ina bank. It did not take long to dissipate 
the dream and bring on the plain reality. 


Coal and Sidewalks. 


74 WAS immediately introduced to the cellar, 
W% where, in place of gold and silver, there 
was found a goodly stock of anthracite 
coal, intended for the supply of two large stoves 
on the floor above ; and it soon became clear that 
as “general assistant” I should have to see that 
the relations between the coal and the stoves were 
kept warmly intimate. I found, too, that the 
ample sidewalk must be kept free from snow and 
ice, and that the floors of the banking-room proper 
must be swept daily, and the desks and furniture 
kept free from dust. 

In my capacity as “messenger,” my duty was 
to carry to merchants and dealers notices of notes 
becoming due at the bank, or drafts requiring 
payment, sent to the bank for collection from 
other towns and cities. With these rather active 
duties, there was still some time and opportunity 
for studying the things which went on behind the 
counter and for learning methods. There was 
a teller, who received and paid out all moneys, a 
bookkeeper, who kept all accounts, and there was, 
of course, the “messenger and general assistant.” 
These constituted the working force. 

In the back room sat the cashier, who, in 
occasional conferences with directors, managed 
the general business affairs. In my eyes, the 
cashier was a most important and wonderful 
personage. The teller, with his dexterous han- 
dling of money, his sure knowledge of counterfeit 
bills, and the bookkeeper, with his handsome 
figures and power of rapid calculation, were 
almost equally impressive. 

Little by little I gained experience in these 
particulars. The summer days came on when 
there was no snow to shovel and no fires to 
keep up. The business of the bank increased, 
and my help in counting money was welcomed 
by the teller. 

I learned to arrange and prepare the work for 
the bookkeeper, and to estimate and determine the 
date of maturity of notes and drafts carrying a 
future day of payment. On certain red-letter 
days, when illness detained at home the teller or 
the bookkeeper, I was trusted to do their work. 

I had been very curious from the beginning to 
know how the bank could afford to pay salaries 
to the cashier, the two clerks, and to the mes- 
senger and general assistant. It neither bought 
nor sold any goods. It paid back to every person 
as much money as that person had previously left 
with the bank. It made no charge to the public 
for keeping their accounts. How, then, could it 

pay rent, salaries, taxes and coal bills? I thought 
the coal bills especially heavy. I knew the coal 
Was 80. ’ 

The explanation of how this could be came 


gradually, although it is exceedingly simple when | 


once understood. 

The bank had a capital of fifty thousand dollars. 
Under the law, 
certain bonds, drawing interest as high as six | 
per cent. ; and by depositing those bonds with the | 
auditor of the State of New York, it acquired | 
the right to issue its own notes in small denomi- 
nations to circulate as money. 

It appeared, also, that the bank was a great 
convenience to the public, since those having | 
money in their possession could secure its safe- | 
keeping by depositing it in the bank to the credit 
of the owner, and against the funds so deposited 
could draw checks from time to time as their 
needs for money might require. In this way the | 
bank accumulated a total fund of money belong- | 
ing to the public, which remained remarkably 
steady at about seventy-five thousand dollars. 


How the Bank Earns Money. 


Peru some deposited cash while others drew 
4X} money out, the bank knew that it was not 
necessary to keep on hand in its strong 

boxes all the money deposited, but could lend out 
the larger part of it, being careful only to have 
cash enough always on hand to meet any demands 
made upon it by the depositors. 

The earnings, then, may be briefly stated in this 
way: 
Interest on $50,000 of bonds in which the capital 

of the bank was invested at 6 per cent. $3,000 
Loaning out its own notes against the pledge 

of the bonds deposited with the State auditor, 

say $50,000 at 6 per cent. . $3,000 
Loaning $50,000 of the de positors* money at 

6percent. . . 
Making a total of $9, 000 from these sources. 

From the earnings, of course, expenses had to 
be paid. These expenses, including the salary 
of the messenger and general assistant, aggre- 
gated about forty-five hundred dollars, leaving a 


it could invest that money in | 





net profit of about forty-five hundred dollars, or 
nine per cent. upon the capital of the bank. 

But there were some other sources of profit. 
The merchants and dealers in the town bought 
goods in New York City, and at various other 
points, to supply the local trade. -For such goods 
the merchants and dealers had to pay from time to 
time. In making such payments, dealers could 
send the money by express, but it was part of the 
business of the bank to sell its own drafts or 
orders upon leading cities. 

So it became the practice for people having 
money to pay at some distant point to buy of the 
bank its draft or order, which was sent forward 
in place of the cash. The bank’s charge was 
small, and it was safer and more economical for 
the dealers to do this than to send the money 
itself. There appeared also to be quite a different, 
but not less important, service which the bank 
performed. There were farmers and buyers of 
produce of every kind constantly engaged in 
selling and shipping to other places such things 
as butter, eggs, grain, fruit, wood, timber, and 
so forth. 

Now the bank was as ready to give its money 
in exchange for the drafts and orders of these 
shippers of produce as it was to sell its drafts to 
merchants having money to pay at distant points. 
‘In fact, to a large extent the proceeds of the 
drafts bought from shippers furnished the means 
to pay the bank’s drafts sold to the merchants. 

Of course it made a small charge for cashing the 
drafts it bought, as it also made a small charge 
for its own drafts sold. The profits derived from 
these kinds of business supplemented the earnings 
from the other sources already described. 





The Public Service of the Bank. 


’ 74¥ the reader will think about it a little, he 
| will see that the bank performed a general 

public service, and that it fairly earned 
what it received. I have said that it loaned out 
its deposits to the extent of fifty thousand dollars 
in addition to about the same amount in its own 
notes—its paper money. This made a total 
loanable fund of about one hundred thousand 
dollars, and to this extent the merchants, the 
produce people and the small manufacturers 
could borrow from the bank. By borrowing, the 
man with a small capital could increase his 
business, and by borrowing from the bank the 
merchant could pay cash for his goods, and thus 
often save in the price paid. 

All these facts gradually came to the knowledge 
of the messenger and general assistant as the 
days and months passed. What at first appeared 
to him so mysterious became simple and plain. 
He found, too, in after years, when associated in 
a higher capacity with a large banking institution 
in the West, that it merely performed in a large 
way on an extensive scale what the little country 
bank performed in a small way and on a limited 
scale. 

In the course of years in the city in the West, 
he found himself sitting in the “back room,’’ 
directing the business. His title grew from 
messenger and general assistant to that of general 
manager, while another candidate far down the 
line carried the coal and swept the floors. 

His emolument increased as, by successive 
steps, he advanced to the higher place, and now, 
looking backward over a long history, remember- 
ing the insignificant beginning and keeping in 
mind its educative value for higher duties and 
generous rewards, he is impressed with the 
| reflection that a very humble door may open the 
way to large opportunities. 





| 
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Protection of Independence Hall. 


|" [HE most interesting of the many historic 
buildings in the United States is Independ- 

ence Hall in Philadelphia. Here, on July 4, 

1776, the Declaration of Independence was signed, 
‘and the old bell which proclaimed “liberty 
| Ghronghows the land unto all the inhabitants 
| thereof, ” and which is now at the Charleston 
Exhibition, ordinarily may be seen in a case at 
| the foot of the stairway leading to the tower. 

A few years ago the building, which had long 
been used for municipal purposes, was restored 
to the exact condition that existed in 1776; the 
offices were removed, and it now contains nothing 
but relics of Revolutionary days. 

The utmost precautions are taken to preserve 
every part of it from injury and destruction. 
Watchmen maintain a patrol, both outside and 
in, during every hour of the day and night, and 
no lights are permitted in the building except 
those which are used to illuminate the clock in 
the tower. ‘The boilers that are used to heat the 
building are enclosed in fire- proof vaults, and 
only two electric wires are allowed. 

The chief of the fire department has provided 
that in case of fire six engines, two trucks and 
one chemical engine shall be upon the scene 
within two minutes from the time the alarm is 
sent in. There are iron-clad instructions that 
in case a fire should gain headway a general 
alarm shall be sent in, calling into service 
twenty-six fire engines, six trucks and another 
chemical engine, as well as the chief himself and 
nine district chiefs. 
| The building is regularly inspected by both the 
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watchmen and officials of the fire department, 
and every nook and corner is thoroughly exam- 
ined. No electric wires are allowed to pass over 
the building, and those in the immediate vicinity 
are specially insulated. 

Inside the edifice portable fire - extinguishers 
are scattered, and notices giving directions how 
to use them are posted in all the rooms. There 
are also notices giving directions for saving the 


THOSE'WHO'WERE 
CZ. By Celia Cy 


HE residents of Exrol had been 
astir since sunrise, for on Me- 
morial day every year, unless 

the weather proved too unpropitious, 
the little country village fairly emptied itself 
into the neighboring town of Eebury, eight 
miles distant, for the annual “exercises.” 

Old Mrs. Palmer had watched the preparations 
of her son’s family for the journey witha serenity 
really remarkable under the circumstances, for 
she was not to accompany them this year. It 
was too tiresome a trip for a woman of her age, 
her son’s wife said. 

The old woman possessed a curious sort of 
pride. She was in better health than for years, 
and every one had expected that she would make 
a strenuous resistance to the decision, but she 
had not done so. She had listened silently to 
the plans, had glowed inwardly with satisfaction 
at hearing that her pretty granddaughter had 
been invited to share the buggy of the village 
beau, had stoned raisins and chopped suet for 
the occasion, had let down a tuck in Mamie’s 
best dress and mended Isaae’s blouse, but not 
once had she opened her lips to comment on 
the arrangements for the day. It was past 
understanding ina woman of Grandma Palmer’s 
customary volubility. 

“T s’pose she’s put out,” said the younger Mrs. 
Palmer to her daughter. “She’s had her own 
way so long she don’t know how to put up with 
opposition. She was all beat out last year. I 
guess she don’t mean to ask any favors that 
won’t be granted.” 

‘It’s ’most too bad that she likes fun so much,” 
suid Mamie, regretfully. 

“Folks mustn’t expect to have fun after they’ve 
turned seventy,” said the younger Mrs. Palmer, 
sharply, for the older woman’s enjoyment of life 
had not always conduced to the younger one’s 
happiness. Certain memories rankled in the 
daughter-in-law, and made her feel that a little 
enforced submission would be good discipline for 
her mother-in-law. 

Old Mrs. Palmer’s apparent indifference out- 
lived even the moment when the family carriage, 
drawn by two farm horses, started on the 
journey. The old lady, left alone, stood on the 
door-step, and gave no sign of vexation. 

It was a charming morning, warm even for 
the day; the fresh green of the trees and the 
odors of flowering shrubs touched the senses 
of Grandma Palmer kindly, although she gave 
less heed than usual to the tints of the sky or 
the song of birds. A curious smile she wore, 
and as soon as the carriage had turned the bend 
in the road she went swiftly into the house, 

The rooms looked lonely and disordered, but 
she had no thought of reestablishing order now. 
“Thody !”’ she called, shrilly. “Thody!” There 
was no answer. A dull pounding in the back 
yard led her to the side door. On the chopping- 
block, rapping a stick against its sides, sat a boy 
about ten years old. 

“Theodore Palmer, where you been hidin’ ?” 
called his grandmother. 

Theodore descended from his perch with the 
subdued air of one who has suffered a blighting 
injury. “In the haymow,” replied he, mourn- 
fully. His face was streaked with tear -stains 
and his eyelids were red and swollen. 

“Didn’t you hear your father callin’ you ?” 

“I couldn’t,” asserted Theodore. “I had my 
ears stuffed with cotton an’ my head covered up 
in the hay. I think father was mean to make 
me stay to home just for lamin’ the colt.” His 
chin began to quiver ominously. 

“Well, if you hadn’t hid you might ’a’ gone, 
after all. Your father changed his mind an’ was 
goin’ to take you.” 

Anagonizing wail, that testified to the exceeding 
bitterness of this announcement, interrupted 
Mrs. Palmer, who watched her grandson with 
a certain approval of his energetic expression of 
feeling. 

“*Tain’t no good makin’ a fuss now,” she 
said, as soon as she could make herself heard. 
“I’m goin’ to see that percession, though, and if 
you behave yourself you shall go, too. There’s 
more’n one way to kill a cat. The Concord 
wagon’s left, an’ Adoniram. I’m goin’ to take 
Mis’ Enos an’ Sophrony Elkins along, too. 
*Tain’t likely they’ve been allowed to go on 
account of their ages!’’ She spoke with a bitter- 
ness that Theodore could not appreciate. . “You 
must run right off an’ notify ’em. Tell ’em to 
beg a ride of anybody comin’ this way.” 

Theodore was off like an active breeze. It 
was about a quarter of an hour later when he 
returned, apparently in great need of refresh- 
ment. But Mrs. Palmer was alive to the 
diplomacy of her grandson. 

“Now wash your face an’ hands an’ git your 
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famous old portraits that adorn the walls, and 
a peremptory order is displayed in various places 
which reads: “In case of fire, get the Liberty 
Bell out of danger at any cost.’’ 

It will thus be seen that every precaution has 
been taken that human foresight can suggest to 
preserve the famous old building from destruc- 
tion, and keep it intact as the great cradle of 
liberty. 


LEFT - BEHIND 
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best clothes on,” she said, ignoring 
his woful glances at the sandwiches 
and turnovers she was folding in 
napkins. “You needn’t try to look 
half-starved. I know you can’t be. I'll 
lay by a turnover for you when we start, 
but you won’t git anything before.” 

Theodore had no intention of running the risk 
of being left behind a second time, so he moved 
slowly off to perform the hated ablutions. 

The harnessing of Adoniram was a difficult 
task. The only head-stall to be found was worn 
and stained, the rings were rust-covered, and the 
reins had to be pieced out with a bit of rope. 
Grandma Palmer was a woman who loved to 
make a good appearance, and her gratification 
at having solved the problem of getting to town 
was almost counterbalanced by her dismay at 
Adoniram’s wretched equipments. 

But Theodore caught her disheartened looks, 
and hastened to exclaim, with really magnificent 
indifference to public opinion, 
“What do we care?” 

“T guess folks will have something 
else to look at besides us,” said his 
grandmother at last, greatly to his 
relief. “Are you fastenin’ the 
buckles tight on that side ?”’ 

“Yes’m,” answered Theodore, 
pulling with all his might at their 
rusty tongues. His fingers were 
covered with rust when he got 
through, and it seemed to him that 
the leather was not very strong, but 
he did not feel called upon to men- 
tion his suspicions. 

Grandma Palmer led the equipage 
out into the yard when she and 
Theodore had made everything as 
secure as possible. Adoniram had 
not been driven to a carriage for so 
long that he had the appearance of 
wondering if he should be equal to 
the occasion. Still, there was that 
in his eye which betokened a spirit 
as unquenchable as Grandma 
Palmer’s. 

At this moment Mrs. Enos and 
Sophronia Elkins hurried into the 
yard, having followed Theodore as 
speedily as their fears of sunstroke 
and apoplexy would permit. They 
stared at the turnout provided for 
the trip; it was not what they had 
expected to see, but they ventured 
no criticism on the arrangements of 
their lifelong friend. 

“We waited, hopin’ the grocer’s 
wagon would come round, but it 
didn’t,’’ explained Sophronia 
Elkins. “Of course we'll lose the 
speechifyin’ ?”” 

“But we’ll be in time for the 
percession an’ the decoratin’,’’ 
added Mrs. Palmer. “I planned 
this out some time ago. I didn’t see why we 
should have to stay to home. I’m as well as 
Ma’etta. I did feel sorter miser’ble before I 
started last year, but I wouldn’t speak of it 
because I was determined to go. You an’ 
Sophrony git in on the back seat, Mis’ Enos. 
I'll lock the house up an’ git the lunch. Thody, 
climb up an’ take the reins.” 

Theodore scrambled to the front seat with 
inward rejoicings, and gathered the reins in his 
sturdy little hands. Mrs. Enos and Sophronia 


Elkins, after a few false starts, reached their | 


appointed places, and Grandma Palmer, having 
tucked the lunch-basket under the front seat, out 
of the way of Theodore’s swinging heels, gave 
the signal to start. 

As a good road lay straight before them for the 
first four miles, the Concord wagon rolled easily 
along, and three of the four happy people occu- 
pying it felt that fate had been far kinder to 
them than had seemed possible earlier in the 
day. But Mrs. Palmer did not feel grateful 
to fate; she felt triumphant over it. Her spirits 
were quite hilarious with reminiscences of their 
youth, and she talked ceaselessly, while the other 
women listened, punctuating the narrative with 
delighted confirmatory ejaculations. 

Theodore took in as much of this as he could 
with his head so full of other things. In his 
brain fancies of martial music made a gladsome 
din that shut out other sounds, and before his 
eyes passed a vision of marching men keeping 
time to the inspiring strains. ‘Theodore’s father 
had been too young and his grandfather too lame 
to take part in the war, but he could easily 
imagine that he had borne arms himself for the 
flag, or at least would if there were opportunity. 

All went well until they were about half-way 








to Eebury. Then, as they began to descend a 
long and steep hill, the reins parted. Theodore, 
who had been pulling hard on them, went back- 
ward into Mrs. Enos’s capacious lap. 

Adoniram’s harness had long been worrying 
him, and he now started to run as no one had 
supposed his old bones could run. The wagon 
clattered over the stony ground, now on its right 
wheels, now on its left, and in dangerous prox- 
imity to Adoniram’s hind legs, as the straps 
parted one after another. 

“Lemme out! Lemme out!’ shrieked Sophro- 
nia Elkins. “Why in mercy don’t you stop that 
hoss, Mis’ Palmer ?”’ 

Mrs. Palmer was white with fright, but she 
would put up with nosuch imputation. She half- 
turned herself around on the seat to which she 
was desperately clinging. ‘Do you s’pose I 
wouldn’t stop him if I could?” she inquired, 
with biting scorn. “As for lettin’ of you out, 
I guess you’re likely to git out without my havin’ 
anything to do or say about it.’’ 

Theodore, forced by the swaying and jolting 
to remain where he had fallen, caught a per- 
spective view of that portion of the hill down 
which they hadalready come. It was dotted with 
souvenirs of the trip; here the lap-robe, there 
the whip, a little closer at hand Mrs. Enos’s 
Scotch plaidshawl. He gavea despairing “‘Hi!’’ 
as the lunch-basket bounded out; then he noted 
hopefully that its tightly fastened cover had not 
given way. ‘Too young to appreciate the danger, 
Theodore was far from being panic-stricken, 
although his heart did bound into his throat when 
the front seat of the wagon went out with a bang. 

“Granny!” he screamed, shutting his eyes for 
fear of seeing her go next. But Grandma Palmer 





*©DO YOU S’POSE I WOULDN’T STOP HIM IF I COULD?” 


was down on her knees, clinging to the dasher, 
and shouting quavering but undaunted “‘whoas.”’ 

Sophronia Elkins’s outcries had ceased for a 
while, but suddenly broke forthagain. ‘There’s 
a team a-comin’!” she screamed. “ We’re 
doomed! We’re all goin’ straight to glory!” 

“We ain’t, either !”’ returned Grandma Palmer, 
stubbornly. “We're goin’ to that parade, an’ if 
you’ll hush up we’ll git there. Your hollerin’ 
only eggs Adoniram on.” ; 

Theodore saw Mrs. Enos shut her eyes and 
teeth, and Sophronia Elkins fling her hands up 
before her face as if to shut out some fearful 
vision; then came a violent shock that shook 
them all together like seeds in a pod, and then a 
stillness that seemed marvelous. 

Theodore scrambled to his feet, and saw 


| Adoniram trembling in the hands of the driver 
|of the team. What remained of the harness 


waved about him with his tremors like the strips 
of a wind-torn palm. The three frightened old 
ladies and the boy clambered out,;and surveyed 
their astonishing steed. 

“You’re lucky to git off without bein’ killed,” 
said their deliverer, patting Adoniram’s wet 
neck soothingly. “How’d you expect that rotten 
stuff would hold with all you heavy folks? 
Bound for the parade, I cal’late ?” 

Grandma Palmer’s temporarily disturbed facul- 
ties reasserted themselves. ‘Yes, we was,” she 
returned with dignity, although her face was 
drawn and ashen. “An’ that’s where we’re 
goin’ now.” 

“How you goin’ to manage it?’? he asked, 
looking at her curiously. 

“I’m goin’ to walk on to Deacon Fay’s an’ 
borry a harness.” 

“Better borry a hoss, too,’”’ suggested the man. 





















“Shall I tie this lively critter to the fence for 
you Yd 

“No, I’m goin’ to take him along with me.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “I guess 
I’d better take off them tinklin’ cymbals fust,” 
said he. 

Adoniram lifted his head with evident relic: 
when the tattered remnants were piled by the 
roadside. With them he seemed to abandon 
his reprehensible light-mindedness and become 
again a trustworthy animal. 

“I’m obliged to you, sir,” said the old lady, 
regally. “Don’t worry about us. Adoniram’s 
got jest about spirit enough left to take us to 
town an’ back. He won’t act like that again. 
Thody, you run back while I’m gone an’ pick up 
the things we dropped.” 

“Climb up here with me, sonny; I’ll take you 
up the hill,” said the driver, seeing the useless- 
ness of arguing with this positive old woman. 
“Then you won’t have but one way to walk.” 

Mrs. Enos and Sophronia Elkins sat down on 
the wagon-seat that their rescuer had restore: 
to them before leaving, and watched their resolute 
old friend take her way toward the deacon’s 
farm. 

“There never was anybody so set in her way 
as Mis’ Palmer!” sighed Mrs. Enos, dejectedly. 
“She’ll see that percession if she has to walk. 
I feel kinder anxious about startin’ agin, don’t 
you, Sophrony ?” 

Sophronia Elkins’s eyes were wide with fright. 
**T don’t see how I’m ever goin’ to make up my 
mind to do it,” said she. “But Mis’ Palmer 
won’t hear to anything else, and we can’t sit 
here all day.” 

The dilemma was mercifully simplified for 
them, for when Mrs. Palmer re- 
turned, with Adoniram comfortably 
encased, and looking so worthy of 
confidence that even Sophronia’s 
fluttering heart was quieted at the 
first glance, she was accompanied by 
one of the deacon’s sons. 

“Benny Fay’s offered to drive us,” 
remarked Mrs. Palmer, casually. 
“He was goin’ into town late any- 
way, so it happened all right. Ain’t 
Thody got along yet ?” 

He was coming, staggering under 
a varied load. Mrs. Enos’s,shaw! 
was pinned round his shoulders, the 
lap-robe tied round his waist and 
floating behind. The whip, but- 
toned inside his jacket, swayed above 
his head like a standard, and he car- 
ried the lunch-basket in both hands. 
““That’s all I could find!” he 
declared, panting. 

“Well, I should say it was plenty 
for a boy of your size,” said good- 
natured Benny Fay, who was 
already backing Adoniram into the 
shafts. 


No one would have suspected 
from the tranquillity that reigned 
when the party was once more in 
motion that its members had been 
through so hazardous an experience. 
Mrs. Palmer’s eyes glistened as they 
fell upon the shining harness. She 
looked about her with undisguised 
expectancy when they entered the 
town. 

“See the folks anywheres?” she 
asked Theodore. 

Theodore gave a swift, unwilling, 
comprehensive glance around. “No, 
I don’t,” said he, quickly refixing 
his attention on the town hall, where 
the exercises were being held. There 
was a perceptible agitation in the crowd that 
had collected in its vicinity, and presently the 
plumed hats of the Eebury Brass Band issued 
from its doors. 

“This is a good place to stop,” said Mrs. 
Palmer. ‘Wecan see everything and everybody, 
and ’twon’t take but a minute to slip into line 
when we’re ready.” 

The streets were full of carriages and people. 
The band had taken its place; the little handful 
of aged and infirm veterans stepped proudly into 
position close behind ; the Sons of Veterans came 
next. The trumpeter sounded a brazen note or 
two. There was a blare of brasses, an airy skirl 
from the clarionet and piccolo, a waving of 
plumes, the glitter of sunshine on gold lace and 
fringed epaulets, and the procession had started. 

“O granny, can’t we goclose behind ?”’ pleaded 
Theodore. 

“When I git ready to start I’ll let you know,” 
said Grandma Palmer, who was looking al! 
about her and not at the procession at all. 

Benny Fay saw the tears that sprang into 
Theodore’s eyes, and whispered, “Everybody’s 
got to wait till them kirridges with flowers an’ 
greens go next.” Theodore, thus comforted, 
held back the rebellious tears and gave himsel! 
up temporarily to watching the struggles of the 
drivers of the carriages to secure advantageous 
positions in this long and straggling annex to the 
procession. 

“There’s father!” cried he, suddenly. “See 
him, granny? He’s just driving out of Milk 
Street. Look behind you!” 

Grandma Palmer looked. Then she sat up 
rigidly. The moment for which she had been 
waiting had come. 

“Now, Benny. Fay, you be ready to drive into 























line just ahead of my son’s carriage,” said she, 
with decision. ‘Wave your hankercher till they 
see us, Thody. Wait aminute, Benny! There, 
now! Quick! quick!” 

And while Theodore obediently waved his 
handkerchief toward his unsuspecting relatives, 
Benny skilfully took-advantage of a break in the 
crowd, and deftly piloted Adoniram into the line 
directly under the noses of the farm horses, and 
in full view of Minnie and the village beau, of 
Mamie and Isaac, of Aunt Jerusha Addoms, 
and of Theodore’s astounded father and mother. 

Old Mrs. Palmer looked across and gave her 
daughter-in-law and family a bow of delighted 
recognition, reveling in the look of stupefaction 





In Six Chapters.— Chapter Five. 


HERE were three of the “monsters” inside 
the enclosure of the old walls ; and lest they 
should get away during the night, Tancred 

and Taylor took turns watching by the doorway, 
which we had partly blocked up with loose stones. 
Sergius, who was very tired from the long tramp, 
did not believe the reptiles could possibly escape, 
and declined to join in mounting guard over 
them. 

“All right,” Taylor said. “Sleep if you will, 
but I will take no chances of losing my scoop.” 

During the night he and Tancred discussed all 
sorts of plans for transporting the monsters to 
Yuma, whence they could be shipped to New 
York. 

In the morning, however, it was discovered 
that the ugly reptiles had crept back into the hole 
under the wall. They evinced no disposition to 
come out again. We knew little of their habits, 
but concluded that they were hibernating ; and 
that only because of the heat of our camp - fire 
beside the wall or the scent of the dog had they 
issued forth in such fury the evening before. 

After examining the outside of the wall to see 
that there were no apertures that might afford 
them a way of escape, Taylor concluded to block 
up the gap of the doorway more effectually, and 
leave them where they were till we came back 
from our camel hunt. 

The morning was cold and raw, and we had 
all slept but little; we got off with our packs, 
however, shortly after sunrise, and putting Bum 
on the trail of the camels, followed after as fast 
as possible. 

The hound was unwilling to take the trail at 
first, having probably never smelled anything 
like a camel’s foot before. Several times he 
turned back and looked into our faces, as if to 
ask, “Do you actually mean this?” After being 
repeatedly assured that we meant it, he set off, 
baying in as businesslike a manner as a dog 
could with such doubt on his mind. 

The trail was easily followed, for it had not 
rained, and the footprints were often plainly 
visible. For three or four miles the tracks led 
over and among rocky hills, covered with prickly 
cactus and chaparral scrub. A few stunted 
mesquit- and cottonwood-trees grew along the 
watercourse. 

Beyond the hills the country spread out in sage- 
brush again, with higher hills twenty miles away 
to the southwest. The watercourse, however, 
had cut a considerable channel through the plain, 
which apparently rose slightly in the direction of 
the distant hills. The channel itself was now 
no more than twenty or thirty yards wide, with 
occasional water-holes and a slight stream trick- 
ling between them. 

Around many of the water-holes were bunches 
or fringes of yellow osiers; and nearly all the 
larger holes had fish in them. In many of the 
moist spots the tracks were very distinct, and 
the willow twigs and other brush had been 
freshly cropped. It was clear that the camels 
were not far ahead; and we could easily under- 
stand why they kept to the watercourse, which 
offered both water and fresher browsing than the 
dry desert about it. 

Three times during the forenoon Bum came 
back to learn if we were really following on; he 
appeared concerned lest he should be deserted. 

At about eleven o’clock his usual baying 
suddenly changed to an excited barking, a long 
way ahead. 

“Guess he has come up with them,” Tancred 
remarked. “Or else he has fallen in with a 
jaguar.” 

The barking continued, and we hastily put 
down our packs. “You take the camera, Ser- 
gius,” said Taylor. “Let’s try to get a picture 
this time, if we can come within a hundred 
yards.” 

But as we hastened forward we met Bum 
coming back. He stopped and looked at us 
reproachfully. 

_ “What’s the trouble, old chap?” exclaimed 
Caylor. “Did they turn on you? Don’t you 
like the looks of them ?”” 

Bum made no reply, but if ever a foxhound 
‘ooked disgusted, he did. 

“Well, well, old dog,” said Taylor, “try to 








|a frightful groan, and wheeling stiffly, dashed 
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that overspread every face turned to her. “We 
may be old,” she said, addressing Mrs. Enos and 
Sophronia Elkins triumphantly, “but I guess 
we ain’t got to the p’int where we ain’t capable 
of settling some things for ourselves, yet !’’ 

“That’s so!” answered Mrs. Enos, bridling. | 

Nehemiah Palmer instinctively stopped his 
horses and stared at his mother for several 
seconds; then he burst into a laugh that was 
joined in by every member of his party. 

“T vum, Ma’etta!” said he, emphatically, to 
his wife. ‘Mother’s got the best of us this time, 
an’ no mistake. If she was where she ought to 
be, though, she’d be marchin’ at the head of them 
veterans.” 





get used to them. We aren’t going to eat them. 
Go sick ’em again !’”’ 

But Bum felt that -he had been imposed upon, 
and walked sullenly to the rear. When we went 
forward he followed, but with a non-committal 
air, as if to say, “I’m no longer in this hunt, 
except as a spectator.” 

We stole on, keeping a sharp lookout ahead, 
and suddenly espied two big beasts through the | 
twigs of a willow copse; but they went out of | 
sight while Sergius was making the camera 
ready, and we were fearful that if once we | 
started them, another long chase would result. 





“T thought its eyes had a strange appearance. 
Beyond doubt those were cataracts.” 

The pair went blundering on up the water- 
course, but had scarcely passed out of our sight 
when we heard an added commotion in that 
direction, and then four other camels came 
suddenly in view, rushing toward us. 

“Great Scott! We must stop them!” cried 
Tancred. “Shout! Yell!” and we yelled, 
swung our hats, and then fired off our carbines. 


The leading camel pulled up, grunting and | 


groaning. He stamped first one big, leathery 
foot, then another. The others bore down on 
him. The two we had first turned back had 
wheeled and joined their fellows. 

“Shoot! shoot again !”’ Tancred shouted ; and 
we blazed away four or five shots, aimed close 
over their heads. The firing and smoke stopped 
them. They headed clumsily back, colliding 
with each other, and groaning still more dismally, 
and then lumbered away up the watercourse. 

Just then we heard a voice behind us 
exclaiming, “Good boys! Good enough!” It 
was Sergius. 

“But where’s Taylor ?”’ we demanded. 

“Up the watercourse, holding them. He sent 
me to see if you had stopped them.” 

Sergius had hardly ceased speaking when we 
heard the report of a carbine at a distance up the 
channel, then the wildest kind of shouting. 

“They’re rushing Taylor !’”’ exclaimed Sergius, 
and turning, he dashed up the steep bank. “Stay 
where you are!’”’ he shouted back to us, and sped 
away to bear aid to Taylor. 
two more reports. 

“They’re with him!” cried Tancred. 
hear him yell!” 

It was rather exciting, but all we could do was 
to stand at our post. Quiet settled down again. 

“T fancy they got past him,” said Tancred. 
“Hope they didn’t run him down!” 
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wide, the gully would be fenced across. That 
was what Taylor was doing, with Sergius to help 
| him. 

The former looked up, much disconcerted, when 
| I hailed them. “Oh, now, I say, what do you 
mean leaving your post?” he shouted. “Go 
back, quick! Don’t let those camels get down 
the channel! I’m stopping them off, this way; 
and then we can camp down below, and have 
| them penned up—in a cul-de-sac.” 

I assured him that Tancred was on guard 
below, but nothing would satisfy him till | 
hastened back. 

“We have taken three pictures!” ‘Taylor 
shouted after me. 

But he and Sergius did not rejoin us for nearly 
two hours, and then we had the camp packs to 
bring from three miles below ; so night fell before 
we had our second meal that day, consisting of 
tea, broiled goose, with a few bits of biscuit. 

Taylor, however, was jubilant. ‘“We’ve got 
them now!’ he exclaimed. “The banks on 
both sides are too high and too steep for a camel 
to climb, and my barricade is full seven feet 
| high, and strong as a fort.’ 
| “But, Taylor, what good will it all do?” 
| Tancred remonstrated. “You see how wild 
they are. We can never drive those camels to 
| Yuma. We can do nothing with them!” 


“You see if I don’t !”” exclaimed Taylor. “Wait 
till I get a halter on that leader! As soon as I 
get him under control the ‘rest will follow like 
a flock of sheep. Fellows, I’m going to ride 
that old stag camel into Yuma, and have a 
| photograph of it for my newspaper article.”’ 

Tancred laughed. “Where will you get your 
| halter?” said he. 

“Halter? Oh, I will take the tent-ropes.”’ 
| “J shall enjoy seeing you put a halter on one 
| Of those groaning beasts,” remarked Tancred, 
| still laughing. 


“Two of us ought to go around and head them| We stood there for twenty or thirty minutes | “] think,” said Taylor, “that I shall play the 


off,” said Taylor. “We can climb up out of | 
here, make a circuit and cut in ahead of them.” | 


Accordingly Sergius and he attempted this proposed; and we started cautiously forward, | 


manceuver, their last word to us, as 
they scaled the steep bank, being to 
hold the channel where we were, by 
shouting and firing, if the camels tried 
to rush back past us. 

We heard nothing from them for a 
long time. Bum had remained with us. 
Finally Tancred suggested that we had 
better move on up the watercourse and 
do a little hunting on our own account. 
We did so, but saw nothing except 
tracks for a mile or more. Then we 
heard what we thought was a distant 
shout, and started to run forward, but 
came suddenly upon two of the camels, 
lying down, ruminating quietly in the 
lee of a willow clump. 

“Sh!” Tancred whi taking 
astep backward. “Heretheyare! We 
are right on them !” 

The animals were looking directly at 
us, and after a moment one got up 
stiffly, with an unearthly groan. He 
looked ten feet tall! 

“Oh for the camera!’? Tancred whis- 
pered. “ He isn’t a hundred feet off. 
What a chance for a picture or a shot!’ 

The other one then rose, groaning 
portentously. Both stood looking at 
us, but did not run or stir. Bum had 
lingered behind. 

“See the wens on this forward one!” 
my companion whispered. “ And his 
old hide! It looks four sizes too large 
for him!” 

The top of their humps looked like 
smoked hams; but their sides were an 
ashen gray, and their long hair quite 
white. There was something well-nigh 
horrible in the leanness and hoary ugli- 
ness of their heads; but the lip of each 
hung down and twitched with a quaintly 
humorous expression. Their knees 


appeared to have taken on great warty pads, as | with a sharp eye ahead, but had proceeded for | 


of sole leather folded together. 

“Aren’t they hideous!” muttered Tancred. “I 
don’t wonder that the army hostlers rebelled !” 

We moved cautiously forward. Once the 
beasts stirred uneasily, but stopped again, facing 
us. We approached within fifty feet of them, 
and then noticed their eyes, which looked white. 

“Queerest eyes I ever saw!” Tancred whis- 
pered. “If they were horses, I should say they 
had films or cataracts on their eyes.” 

The big beasts appeared nervous, yet did not 
turn away; nor did they seem very formidable. 

“T fancy we might go up to them, by speaking 
gently and approaching slowly,” Tancred whis- 
pered. ‘What does an Arab say to his camel, I | 
wonder? How does he call the beast?” 

I was quite unable to answer the question. I 
could think of but one Egyptian word, and 
that was bakshish. In a whisper I suggested 
trying that on them; and Tancred promptly 
shouted it at the top of his voice. 

The effect was instant, but not wholly what my 
comrade had expected. Both beasts uttered 


away headlong up the watercourse, stumbling 
over boulders and plunging recklessly through 
thickets, moaning all the while. One of them 
ran into the bank, recoiled and dashed across 
into the opposite one. 

“The creature’s blind!” exclaimed Tancred. | 





longer, but could not hear a sound. 
“Tet’s follow up a little way,” Tancred 





THE LEADING 
PULLED UP, 
AND GROANING. 


no more than fifty yards when we heard a 
tremendous racket bearing down on us again. 

“They’re coming!” exclaimed Tancred, and 
we made ready to. shoot. 

But this time only one camel appeared in 
sight—the large leader camel that had come so 
near rushing us before ; and he stopped, wheeled, 
and turned back as soon as he saw us. 

This camel’s back and flanks were crisscrossed 
with long, livid scar-marks. I had noticed 
something similar on the blind camel. We sur- 
mised at last that these were scars resulting from 
chance encounters with pumas or jaguars, which 
had sprung upon them and been beaten off. 


As much as an hour dragged by, and still we | 


heard nothing from Taylor and Sergius. 

“Tt is long past noon and I am hungry!” 
Tancred grumbled. “What’s the good of all 
this, anyway? What will it amount to, to go 
on racing these poor camels up and down ?”’ 

Leaving Tancred on guard, I climbed the high 
bank and made a détour to see what I could learn 
of Taylor and Sergius. After going about a mile, 
I approached the watercourse and looked down 
the bank. There was Taylor, bareheaded and 
with his coat off, working like a beaver, building 
a barricade of stones and brush. 

On one side of a deep water-hole the channel 
narrowed, making a turn beneath the steep bank. 
By closing a gap no more than five or six yards 
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GRUNTING 


cowboy-lariat game on that leader. I shall work 
up to him and drop the noose over his head.” 

“Think you can hold him when he gets fairly 
started ?”” demanded Tancred. 

“Well, I can try,” said Taylor. “I 
can hold on, I reckon, till he chokes 
down. My weight on the noose will 
soon fetch him to terms.” 

The rest of us had our doubts, 
although Taylor’s confidence well- 
nigh convinced us, for the time, that 
the feat might be practicable. 

“Tt will be the biggest thing done 
by any newspaper man for the whole 
year—riding these camels up to 
Yuma,” Taylor ran on, later in the 
evening. “Let’s ship them to New 
York and ride them up Broadway! 
What an ‘ad’ that would be! Uncle 
Sam’s lost camel herd! Keclaimed 
after twenty years from the deserts 
of Lower California! We can sell 
them to some circus, or to the Zoo up 
at the park. Fellows, those camels 
ought to net us a thousand dollars 
apiece !’’ 

“But one of them is blind,”’ Tancred 
remarked. “Blind as a bat.” 

“All the better,” said Taylor. 
“He will not be so likely to take 
fright in the streets.’’ 

“Instead of selling them, Taylor, 
why don’t you keep them and start 
a camel farm and breed camels for 
shows ?” said Sergius, laughing. 

“Not a bad scheme!” replied 
Taylor. “My father has a farm up 
the country that would be just the 
place for that. I think the old gentle- 
man would like the idea.’’ 

“He probably would, if he is any- 
thing like his son!’”’ exclaimed 
‘Tancred, with a wink to the rest of 
us; and Bum, who had been keeping 
in the background all the latter part 
of the day, yawned aloud. 

Otters or minks, fishing in the water-hole near 
| the camp, made a good deal of noise during the 
| night. Shortly after midnight, too, a number of 
coyotes began howling not far away, and kept it 
| up for two or three hours. 

| At daybreak it was raining gently, but the rain 
| ceased by seven o’clock. Every bush and twig 
was so wet, however, that for more than an 
hour we could not light a fire and were unable 
to make tea and broil our fish. 

The unpleasant, insufficient food was one 
reason, I think, why we hated that country ; it 
was tea and half-burned, smoky goose one meal, 
followed by tea and half-burned, smoky fish the 
next. 

As soon as the rain slackened Taylor took 
down the remnant of our tent, to get the guy- 
ropes. By knotting them all together, he made 
up a line about forty feet long, with which he 
proposed lassoing and halter-breaking the largest 
camel. 

“T do not look for much trouble with them,” 
said he. “These camels are naturally docile, and 
| were all domesticated and accustomed to halters 
| when young. When they feel the halter again 
|and find we can really hold them, they will 
| relapse into their former habits and be as gentle 

as old cows.” 
And for the time being Taylor actually made 
us believe that! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ki Edward’s cook is said to draw a salary 
about equal to that of a lieutenant-general 
in the British army, or an admiral of the fleet. 
‘Too many such cooks would spoil the financial 
broth, even were there the treasury of a mighty 
kingdom to draw upon. 
™ Treasury Department reports eighty-eight 
million dollars outstanding in gold certificates 
of the denomination of ten thousand dollars, and 
one ten-thousand-dollar “greenback.” That 
solitary note ought to be of interest to collectors. 
In fact, it would not make such a bad collection 
all by itself. 


B president of a widely known corporation 
says that small economies are as necessary 
to-day as they ever were, but they must be 
scientific economies. “The days of saving 
wrapping-twine are gone; the time is here for 
seeing that not a pennyweight more iron than is 
necessary should go out in slag.” 
[tues Everett Hale said at the celebration of 
his eightieth birthday last month, “I never 
had but one enemy, and last week, when I was 
trying to think of his name, I found I had 
forgotten who he was.” This is better than 
keeping him in mind by making plans every day 
for “getting even.” 


T* American of the Revolutionary period was 
an extremely poor farmer, declares a writer 
in one of the magazines; and he proves it in 
such a way that one is at a loss to decide which 
were the more crude, that farmer’s implements 
or his ideas, Nevertheless “the embattled farmers 
stood.” Sometimes their clever descendants run 
away from the farm. 


> jpn cavalry officers and members of the 
veterinary staffs express the opinion, based 
upon their experiences during the South African 
War, that docked horses cannot stand fatigue 
as well as those which have not been docked. 
Advocates of the practice have usually fallen 
back upon the negative claim that it “does no 
harm’’—senseless and cruel mutilation though 
it is; but the South African report deprives them 
of even that poor defense. 
Aw maker of railway rails told a company 
of locomotive engineers the other day that 
their sons would be running trains at the rate of 
one hundred miles an hour, and that before 1950 
tracks would be laid in a straight line. The 
elimination of curves is going on at an acceler- 
ating rate, for it has been ascertained that the 
cost of making the change is more than made 
good by the greater speed of trains, and by the 
decreased distance. It seems to have taken the 
practical railway-builders a long time to appre- 
ciate the fact that the tsar stumbled upon a great 
principle when he used a ruler to mark the route 
for the railway between Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. hes 


5 ee railroads also are planting trees, although 
it cannot be said that they do so with any 
special reference to Arbor day. A New England 
company is setting out ten thousand catalpas 
and some chestnut and black walnut saplings 
upon its vacant lands. A Western company is 
about to plant more than a hundred thousand 
catalpas. Years hence these trees will supply 
timber for ties, posts and other purposes, and the 
railroads are taking the long look ahead. The 
country would be richer in the future if the rest 
of us would exercise some such forethought, 
even if we were to plant only one tree for every 
hundred trees that we cut down. 


trangements are making for the celebration 
in June of the tercentenary of the John 
Robinson Church in Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
England. This is the church the members of 
which covenanted to walk in God’s ways 
“according to their best endeavor, whatever it 
should cost them,” and subsequently found that 
if they were to keep the covenant they must leave 
England. They went to Holland and then came 
to America, some of them in the Mayflower; 
and now Englishmen have invited Americans 
and-Hollanders to join with them in doing honor 
to the Pilgrim Fathers on the soil from which 
they were driven. It is true, even if Shakespeare 
did make a clown say it, that “the whirligig of 
time brings in his revenges.’’ 
|‘ was The Companion’s misfortune lately to 
remark that the first class from a woman’s 
college in this country was graduated in 1867. 
The statement, which referred to Vassar College, 
was immediately challenged by correspondents 
in different parts of the country, each of whom 
claimed the honor of priority for her cwn alma 
mater. The Companton admits its own error 
and applauds the loyalty of those who pointed 
out the mistake; but it is not easy, and it is not 
our proper function, to decide the matter. There 
are many institutions having collegiate rank 
which educated women and gave them diplomas 
upon the completion of the course, that antedate 
Vassar. We have received a copy of a diploma 
granted by the Georgia Female College in 1840. 
The United States Commissioner of Education 
gives a long list of institutions for the higher 
education of women, among which we note Mt. 
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Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, 
opened in 1837; the Academy for Young 
Women, of Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1830; Kents 
Hill, in Maine, in 1821; the Salem Female 
Academy, of Salem, North Carolina, in 1802; 
and the Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1749. 
The line of demarcation between seminary and 
college has never been accurately drawn, and fifty 
years ago the distinction was even more vague 
than it is to-day. It is claimed for Elmira Col- 
lege, of Elmira, New York, founded in 1855, that 
it was the first chartered women’s college in the 
United States which was empowered, by act of 
a State legislature, to confer the bachelor’s degree 
upon its graduates. If any alumna of any other 
college can bring evidence to the contrary of this 
statement, The Companion will publish the fact. 


Teachers’ Institute has been embodied in 
our public-school system, but its very famili- 
arity has bred indifference to its value in many 
parts of the North. Some young ladies of 
Lexington happened to be camping in the Ken- 
tucky mountains last summer near a village 
where the Teachers’ Institute was to be held. 
They asked permission to decorate the barren 
schoolroom, and sent to their homes for old 
magazines. ‘The following autumn one of them 
stopped at a tiny schoolhouse twenty miles from 
the summer camp. On the table were tin cans 
bound with white paper and filled with growing 
ferns; above woodcuts of George and Martha 
Washington was draped a little American flag; 
mottoes adorned the blackboard, and the other 
simple decorations of the institute room had been 
faithfully copied. The children were using pages 
of the old magazines as reading- and spelling- 
books, and learning to draw from the illustrations. 
The young teacher had ridden from the institute 
not only with her saddle-bags filled with the 
precious gift of magazines, but with new inspira- 
tions and aspirations to help her and her charges 
throughout the year. 


® © 


SPEECH AND SILENCE. 


When you hear of good in people—tell it, 
When you hear a tale of evil—quell it. 
John Sterling. 
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CONCESSION AND COMPROMISE. 


s Congress draws near the close of a session 
its work, seen in review, seems to have 
been the adoption of a series of compro- 

mises. The recently enacted Philippine tariff 
law, allowing twenty-five per cent. remission of 
duties on imports from the archipelago, was a 
compromise between conceding nothing, of which 
the House was originally in favor, and the fifty 
per cent. concession for which Governor Taft 
asked. Almost numberless compromise plans 
have characterized the prolonged discussion of 
the Cuban tariff question. 

The amounts finally carried by the river and 
harbor bill for various improvements are sure to 
be a compromise between what the government 
engineers have recommended and the minimum 
outlay which economical statesmen think would 
suffice. The statement applies also, practically, 
to every appropriation bill. The middle ground 
between extremes is the outcome in nearly all 
legislation. To take no action whatever on a 
question is often a compromise between advocates 
of widely different proposals. 

The practice of settling differences by mutual 
concession is the keystone of the legislative 
arch. “All government”? Burke declared to be 
“founded on compromise and barter.”” Certainly 
our own history is a study of compromises, 
beginning with the Constitution itself. Without 
them an effective union of the States would have 
been impossible. 

The great tariff law of 1833 was known as the 
“Compromise Act,” although this designation 
might almost as properly be applied to every 
revenue act since that time. The most notable 
plans for settling the slavery controversy were 
the “Missouri Compromise,” and thirty years 
after, the “Compromises of 1850.” To adjust 
the sectional differences so as to avert civil war, 
in 1860, the country seriously considered the 
“Crittenden Compromise.” 

It is singular that the noun “compromise” 
smacks of harmony and so of wholesomeness, 
whereas the saying “to compromise oneself’ 
carries a sinister meaning. This difference was 
well illustrated in the phrase of a breezy jour- 
nalist who advocated ‘‘a compromise that would 
not be too compromising.” 
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IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS ABROAD. 


ccustomed.as Americans are to believe them- 
selves in one respect the most unfortunate 
of nations, it will conduce to calmness of 
mind to learn that other countries have their 
own immigration problems. Great Britain, for 
instance, has just appointed a royal commission 
to investigate the question. This action was 
taken at the solicitation of working men who 
think that the worst evils they suffer are due to 
the influx of destitute aliens, pauper laborers 
from the Continent. 

But Canada seems to be in some particulars 
worse off than the mother country, and, strangely 
enough, the ills she endures are caused in great 
part by the enforcement of the immigration laws 





of the United States. Chinese and Japanese, 
Scandinavians, Russians, Italians, Galicians and 
Poles by thousands land in Canada on their way 
to the United States. If American inspectors 
refuse to let them cross the border, they must 
perforce remain in the Dominion. 

Within six months, it is said, some four thou- 
sand immigrants of this sort have been left 
stranded in Canada. Their quality is pretty 
clearly indicated by one of our inspectors who 
declares that a great many of them were suffering 
from infectious diseases, the direct result of filth 
and lack of sanitary habits. 

Canada wants these people no more than does 
this country. Perhaps both governments will 
succeed better in ridding themselves of the evil 
of undesirable immigrants when they hold the 
steamship companies to a stricter accountability, 
and when they succeed in making it known 
abroad that defective and criminal immigrants 
will not be allowed to land. 
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THIS WORLD. 


This world is full of beauty as other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty it might be full of love. 
Byron. 
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RELIEVING THE SLUMS. 


he experiment of taking the city poor into 

the country, begun by the Salvation Army 

four years ago, has been carried on long 
enough to remove all doubt of its success. 

The three colonies planted by the Army at Fort 
Amity, Colorado, Fort Romie, California, and 
Fort Herrick, Ohio, contain nearly four hundred 
people who had not a dollar in the world when 


they were taken from the city slums. To-day |° 


the head of one of the families is making sixty 
dollars a week from his farm of twenty acres 
and his store, and the heads of the other families 
have paid back to the Army nearly thirteen 
thousand dollars of the money advanced to them 
at the beginning. Besides, they have provided 
warm clothing and plenty of food for those 
dependent on them, and are cheerful in the 
prospect of a brighter day. 

Mr. Booth-Tucker, the commander of the 
Army on this side of the ocean, said recently 
that it was impossible for lack of money to take 
into the country all who wished to go, and that 
for the same reason he could not accept land that 
had been offered to him for the use of his colonies. 

Although only a small number of people have 
been rescued from the slums, enough have 
accepted the Salvation Army offer to prove that 
some at least of the city poor will go to the 
country when they have an opportunity, and 
that if they can have a little assistance in the 
beginning, they will stay there and make homes 
for themselves. 

Many wealthy people are willing to assist in 
solving the problem of the slums, but they have 
not known how to do it. The Salvation Army’s 
plan of depopulating the crowded places is as 
good as any that has been proposed, and it can 
be carried on until thousands instead of hundreds 
of people are put on their feet in the country with 
farming tools in their hands. Other philanthropic 
organizations, with more money than Mr. Booth- 
Tucker has at his command, might well adopt it. 
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CAPRICE OF FAME. 


o man can tell what achievement of his 
N will strike the popular fancy, so little 
does one appreciate the quality of his 
own work. When Thomas Dunn English, who 
died last month, wrote “Ben Bolt” for the New 
York Mirror, he apologized for it, and in later 
years was displeased whenever any one spoke to 
him about his connection with the song. But he 
would not have been known outside of his own 
State, where he was a physician, editor and 
politician of some note, if it had not been for 
“Ben Bolt.” 

If fame is desirable, that man is fortunate who 
succeeds in doing a single thing which will keep 
his name alive. Few succeed, for of the millions 
who lived in the fifth century, for instance, the 
average man would find it difficult to recall a 
score, and somegof those he could recall would be 
men who had not sought fame at all. 

In any century most people neither desire nor 
expect fame. That, perhaps, is why “Ben Bolt,’’ 
which celebrates the unchanging friendship of 
the humble, has appealed to so many. It may 
explain, too, the popularity of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” which is the one thing for which the 
successful dramatist and actor, John Howard 
Payne, will be remembered; and the simple 
sweetness of the music which the late F. W. 
Nicholls Crouch wrote for “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen” may account for its continued popularity 
when his other songs are forgotten. 
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IRON AGE. 


ne can with difficulty, if at all, comprehend 

the figures in the first annual report of 

the United States Steel Corporation, 

which show that the net earnings of the company 
on a capitalization of about a billion dollars have 
been more than one hundred and eleven million 
dollars. These sums are so vast that they mean 
little besides vastness to the average mind. There 
is wealth here, not only beyond the dreams of 


















avarice, but beyond the full comprehension of the 
intellect. 

Yet the Steel Corporation could not suppl) 
the demand for steel. Not only was there a 
market for that made by outside manufacturers, 
but it has been necessary to import from abroa< 
to supply the demand. The United States pro- 
duces and uses more iron and steel than an) 
other country. Indeed, its product is more than 
one-third of the world’s total; and that total is 
growing so rapidly that, if most of the iron were 
not at once converted into steel, this might prop- 
erly be called the iron age—not in the sense oi 
Hesiod, who so described his own time because 
all justice and piety had disappeared, but in the 
sense that iron is the dominating commercial 
product. 

There are iron, or rather steel, ships instead 
of wood; steel buildings instead of brick; steel! 
bridges instead of stone, and steel is displacing 
many other materials as well as making many 
things possible that once could not be done. 

The man who has iron to sell these days need 
not seek far for a market. The world must 
have it. The demand increases more rapid] 
than the supply, and no one can predict the 
extent to which the demand will yet grow. 
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TWO MISTAKES AT ONCE. 


M* Folsom and her cousin, Fannie Harrington, 
were hurrying home from their walk in the 
twilight of a winter afternoon. They were in good 
spirits, and their voices were a tone higher and a 
bit louder than was becoming to well-bred young 
gentlewomen. They walked as if they would have 
liked to run or to fly, and their laughter was not 
“soft, gentle and low.’* 
Suddenly they became aware that they were the 
objects of a rude stare from two young men across 
the street. In a moment they felt, rather than 
saw, through their fright, that the men had crossed 
the street and were actually following them. 

Their walk became almost a run, their chatter 
stopped altogether, and their laughter gave way 
to a most perturbed expression of face. 

At last home was in sight. They rushed into the 
vestibule and rang the bell furiously. Just as the 
door opened there was a “swish” through the air, 
and a twist of paper fell at their feet, evidently a 
note from one of the young men. 

Fannie 8tooped half-automatically and picked it 
up. With it in her hand, she hurried up-stairs to 
her own room, where a bright fire was burning 
on the hearth. As May entered the room Fannie 
stood with the twist of paper in her hands; and 
then, in less time than it takes to write the tale, 
she dropped it on the coals and it was gone in a 
swift finger of flame. 

“O Fannie, why didn’t you read it first?” called 
May. ‘“Haven’t you one bit of curiosity? And it 
was for me just as much as for you! You are too 
irritating!” 

“Now, May,” said Fannie, “don’t scold me. If 
you knew how I hate myself! I’m old enough to 
know better,” for she was two years the senior 
of her cousin. “Ihave behaved and helped you to 
behave so that we were noticed on the street. If 
mother knew it she would be so mortified! I wish 
I could burn my own noisy tongue as I burned 
that paper, and then I might remember to be 
careful. 

‘But don’t you see, May, dear, we couldn't, 
couldn’t read that note! It wasn’t intended for us, 
but for the two girls those boys thought we were. 
Well, we aren’t those girls at all—and we wouldn't 
open their letters!” 

So the good sense, courage and high-mindedness 
of one girl made a lifelong lesson out of one of the 
ugliest experiences of her happy, sheltered life. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. 


I one of his earlier poems Mr. Kipling made a 
poet’s plea for the exotic flowers unknown as 
yet to letters and tradition, yet hallowed by all 
sweet associations to the colonial Englishmen of 
Greater Britain. 
Buy my English posies!— 
You that scorn the may, 
Won’t you greet a friend from home 
Half the world away ? 

So he sang; and there followed an enumerated 
offering of the most characteristic English-foreig! 
flowers: Maple and bloodroot of Canada, heat! 
and lilies of the Cape, clematis and fern of Aus- 
tralia, flax and fern and myrtle of New Zealand. 

When we, too, were but English colonies, althoug) 
surely we never scorned the “may”—the white an« 
rosy hawthorn bloom—nor any other Englis!\ 
flower, but rather tried with pains and patience tv 
establish in our own gardens such as could be 
induced to emigrate, yet we, too, gradually learne«| 
to love more nearly and dearly the new ani 
native fiowers that need no cherishing, but offere« 
themselves freely and sweetly on every hand. 

There was no may in Plymouth when May-day 
came, but there were Mayflowers. When that 
historic May-pole at Merrymount so scandalize! 
our Puritan ancestors, neither primrose 10! 
cowslip shone among its garlands; and in our 
colonies of more genial climate and gayer tempe', 
the wealth of Southern blossoms that graced tli 
May-day festival possessed every charm exce))! 
that of traditional association. 

Differing at the very first, not only from tli 
motherland but colony from colony, our range h:> 
widened with the passing years, until now we, tov, 
have American flowers, dear to American hearts, 
yet “half a world away” from each other in plac« 
and kind and season. The trailing arbutus of tl 
Eastern States, exquisite efflorescence of all th! 
is most woodsy; the orange-blossoms and tli« 
creamy-cupped imperial magnolia of the Sout! 
the waving seas of golden poppies of the Pacific 
coast; the Alpine fiora, brilliant, daring, har‘y, 
often delicately furred, that nestle in Alaska )y 
the icy edge of the creeping glacier; the unknow! 
orchids of the deep, hot, inland forests of the 




















Philippines—all these are ours, and come naturally 
to our thought at May-day, the festival of spring 


and flowers. But surely it is little wonder we 
have as yet no national flower. Great Britain 
was spared our difficulty ; her red and white roses 
were worn on the field of battle long before her 
days of empire, while she was still only Little 
England. 
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SLATE AND PENCILS. 


homas Sidney Cooper, the English animal 

painter, who recently died at the great age of 
ninety-eight years,—the oldest artist since Titian,— 
began life as a poor lad in Canterbury. 

He had no lessons in art, and little enough 
schooling of any kind. But the love of drawing 
was born in him, and he used to spend all the 
time he could get sketching Canterbury Cathedral 
on his slate. One afternoon, when he was twelve 
years old, he was perched off the fence of a neigh- 
boring garden drawing the outlines of the beautiful 
central tower, called Bell Harry. Within the 
railings he could see a gentleman seated before a 
table with a dish of delicious white-heart cherries 
upon it, and also drawing. 

After a time the gentleman rose and came over 
lo the boy, and asked what he was doing. 

“Drawing the Great Church,” he answered ; for 
so the townsfolk called the cathedral. 

“What! . Drawing the Great Church on a slate?” 

The boy explained that he had nothing else on 
which to draw. For several days the big and little 
artists continued their work ; then the elder, saying 
that he was about to go away and should no longer 
need them, presented to the boy a bundle of pencils 
and some fine drawing-paper. 

He was so dazed with delight that it was long 
before he could utter more intelligible thanks 
than a stammering “Eh, sir! Eh, sir!” as he 
clutched the precious gift. Twenty years later 
Cooper related this incident at a social meeting 
of noted artists, when one of them, Cattermole, 
jumped to his feet and cried out: 

“Why, Sidney, are you the slate? Then know 
that I am the pencils!” 

But the gift of the pencils brought trouble as 
well as joy, for the lad had no knife to sharpen 
them. He tried pushing back the wood from the 
lead, and then rubbing it down on rough stone; 
but it was of little use. At last one day he took 
courage and called after a grave-looking man who 
was passing, and asked if he had a knife. He 
had; and when he learned for what it was wanted, 
lhe stopped and sharpened all twelve of the pencils. 
Then he went on; but a door near by opened, 





and out popped an excited little gentleman who | 


inquired what had taken place. He was told. 

“Do you know who that was?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“That was the Archbishop of Canterbury!” 

The next time young Cooper went to sketch he 
learned the advantage of being the protégé of an 
archbishop; for he was asked into the little gentle- 
man’s garden, and soon found himself seated, just 
as he had so often beheld and envied his friend 
Cattermole, before the same little table, with even 
a dish of white-heart cherries set upon it. 
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BEYOND BELIEF. 


hen Abraham Lincoln was a young man his 

prodigious strength and his skillin wrestling 
were matters of note throughout central Illinois. 
Few indeed were the men who could boast of 
having laid him on his back. 

Somewhere along in the thirties there was a 
ease on trial in one of the circuit courts in that 
section, in which an effort was made to impeach 
the testimony of one of the witnesses. The 
evidence was conflicting. Some would believe 
the witness on oath and others would not. 

At last a middle-aged man with a determined 
expression of countenance was called to the stand. 
The usualquestion was put touching the reputation 
of the witness for truth and veracity : 

“Would you believe him on oath?” 

“No, I wouldn’t,”’ he answered, and before the 
lawyer on the opposite side could interpose he 
gave his reason: 


“I heerd him braggin’ onct that he’d throwed | 


Abe Lincoln in a fair an’ square rassle.” 
No other witnesses were called. The attempt 
lo impeach was successful. 
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HE WITHHELD IT. 


n anecdote told recently of Monsieur de Blowitz, 
Paris correspondent of the London Times, 
well illustrates the sense of honor and the self- 
restraint which have deservedly given him the 
high reputation he enjoys. 

The Duke Decazes, who was at the time Foreign 
Minister of Franee, was playing billiards after 
dinner one evening at the Quai d’Orsay when he 
received news of the purchase by the British 
exovernment of the khedive’s stock in the Suez 
Canali Company. Wild with rage, he broke forth 
‘nto frantic threats against the English govern- 
nent, and charged Monsieur de Blowitz, who was 
present, to make known his indignation. 

The correspondent of the Times, although he 
saw the value of the news, made no use of it, for 
he Knew that the duke’s utterances would lead to 
‘rouble if they were reported. 

The next day he met the duke, who had recovered 
‘ils Senses. Grasping Monsieur de Blowitz by both 
lands, the duke eried: 

“I shall never forget what you have done for us! 
You have sacrificed journalistic success to your 

chse of duty, and to the cause of peace.” 


A STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE. 


A== who had some curiosity as to what dis- 
\ order the medical world considers most 
eal asked a prominent Washington physician 
out it. 
“Without doubt,” said Doctor G., “an abscess 
i the ear infliets the most excruciating agony a 
‘uman being is ever compelled to endure.” 
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The man of curiosity, continuing his search, 
asked Doctor E. the same question, telling him 
what Doctor G. had said. Two other doctors 
happened to be in the, office, and Doctor E. looked 
at them and smiled. 

“Did Doctor G. say that?” said he. “Well, I 
dare say he thinks he’s right. You remember he 
had an abscess in his own ear once? From 
experience in my own practice, however,” he went 
on, confidentially, “I should say that while other 
things may last longer, the most intense pain one 
ever endures is caused by an attack of acute 
indigestion.” 

Again Doctor E. looked at the medical men, this 
time for confirmation of his opinion. 

“What did you take for it?” asked one of them. 

The Washington Post says Doctor E. blushed 
violently. Like his brother physician, he thought 
his own ache the worst. 
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A TRAGEDY OF WAR. 


fter Sir Charles James Napier had been wounded 

in the jaw at Busaco, during the Peninsular 
War, in 1810, he seems to have been a patient most 
difficult to be suppressed. When the shot took 
effect on him he was carried into the convent of 
Busaco, and finally, tiring of inaction, he got up 


from the pallet where he had been laid, and with 
blood flowing freely from his wound, went to the | 


door to look for his horse. One of his comrades 
seized him, however, and led him back, saying: 


“Are zee mad, Napier, to think you can go back 
to fighting in this state? Be a pl 

So he yielded, and was carried away to Lisbon, 
where he rested some months in great suffering 
from his wound. 


“It is said that my sight may be lost,’’ he wrote. | 


“But if it goes, why, Hannibal had but one eye!” 

But when his division be 
and one combat followed another, he could no 
longet bear to remain inactive. With his wound 
still bandaged, he rode ninety miles to rejoin the 
army. He found his corps, and pushed forward to 
- ort the Light Division. Then occurred one 
of those tragic happenings which are the common- 
places of war. 

He knew that fighting was going on in front, 
and hourly he asked for news of his two brothers. 
He did not then even know that they were living. 
Thus advancing, he met a litter of branches borne 
by soldiers and covered yA a blanket. 

*‘What wounded officer is that?” he asked. 

“Captain Napier of the Fifty-second. A broken 
arm.” 

Another litter followed. 

“Who is that?” 

“Captain Napier of the Forty-third, mortally 
wounded,”’ 

Charles Napier looked after the litters, and 
passed on to the fight in front. Captain Napier 
of the Forty-third was seriously wounded, but he 
lived until 1860. 
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THOUGHT SO, TOO. 


eneral Grant once bought from a butcher a 
horse to which he took a great fancy. He 
had the animal groomed, and with pride that was 
evident even in so undemonstrative a man as 
Grant, he took Senators Conkling of New York 
and Jones of Nevada into his stable. Mr. Willard 
tells the story in “Fifty Years with Judges and 
Lawyers.” 

Grant asked the Senators how they liked the 
new horse. Conkling shook his head. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Senator?” asked Grant. 

Conkling looked the horse over and said, “What 
did you aive for him, Mr. President?” 

“Four hundred dollars.” 

“H’m!” said Conkling. “I’d rather have the 
four hundred dollars than the horse.” 

Grant puffed a cloud of smoke and replied, in 
his usual cool manner, “That’s what the butcher 
thought.” 
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COSTLY IMPERTINENCE. 


he Princess Mathilde, niece of Napoleon, has 

been for fifty years the leader of the most 
cultivated Parisian society. Naturally she grew 
imperious, and wielded her scepter severely. A 
contributor to the Century tells a story of how 
sternly she rebuked discourteous familiarity. 


Edmond About, the author, was one evenin 
invited to dinner. He was not an old friend o§ 
the princess, but merely a favored acquaintance. 
Before dinner he was seated beside the princess, 
indulging in brilliant chat. Seeing a certain 
nobleman coming over to join them, he cried, in a 
familiar manner: 

“GO away! 
person!”’ 


At this the princess rose, touched her finger | 


n to pursue Massena, | 


Leave us alone, you great jealous 


to the bell, and said to the servant, “Conduct | 
Monsieur A bout to his carriage. “He is not dining | 
here to-night.” 
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NO “STUFFING” ALLOWED. 


he pride of James Gordon Bennett, the elder, 

in the great newspaper he had built up was 
proverbial, and he had a particular aversion to 
anything that savored of disrespect on the part 
of his employés when speaking of its contents. 


One of his editorial writers ventured to compli- 
ment him one morning on the general character 
of that day’s issue. 

“There was a lot of good stuff in the paper this 
morning, Mr. Bennett,” he said. 

“Stuff?” exclaimed the editor. “Stuff? What 
do you mean?” 

“JT mean the—the matter on the editorial page,”’ 
replied the other, somewhat taken aback. 

“Then sa ,” rejoined his chief, with a frosty 
gleam in his eye. “If you value your job, young 
man, never call an i 
York Herald ‘stuff’ again as long as you live!” 
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MIXED THE ORDER. 


AY one who owns the first edition of Godwin’s 

“Life of Chatham” will find a farcical 
example of what words will do if they are not 
properly arranged. When Godwin was preparing 
the book a friend gave him the following passage 
from one of Chatham’s speeches: 


“Every man’s house is called his castle. J 
Because it is surrounded by a moat or defended 
by awall? No. It may 3° a straw-built hut; the 
wind may whistle around it; the rain may enter 
it; but the king cannot.” 

In the printed volume it appeared thus: “It may 
be a straw-built hut; the rain may enter it; the 
wind may whistle around it; but the king cannot.” 
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For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “BSrown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 
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Summer Suits 
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“HE lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate 
cost should write for our 

new Summer Catalogue, to- 
gether with samples of the ma- 
terials from which we make our 
pe Our prices are the 
lowest you have ever known. 
You take no risk in purchas- 
ing from us, because you may 
send back any garment you do 
not like and we will refund 
your money. We keep no 
ready-made goods, but make 
everything especially to order. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 

New Cloth Gowns, in at- 
tractive styles and materials, 
up. 

Silk-lined Suits, lined 
throughout with fine taffe- 
ta silk, SIS up. 
New Skirts, made of 
all-wool materials thor- 
oughly sponged, $4 up. 
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Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses, dainty, 
fetching, cool and comfortable, $3 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
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THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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‘Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 


and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocket photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 
film—all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


A new folding Kodak for the pocket 
—almost for the vest pocket, at $6.00. 
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Boon the Alps lies Italy, a dream and a 
despair ; 

God thought and made her wonderful; He smiled 
and made her fair. 

He gave her joy of sunny skies, and throes of 
want and war, 

And yearnings after holiness, and sins to answer 
for. 


She heard the voice of Cicero, 
And Vergil’s music in its flow 
Of sweetness; saw the eagle eye 
Of Caesar as he came to die. 
And Paul and Nero, meek and proud, 
Faced each the other in some crowd, 
Perhaps, when Rome for holiday 
Poured out along the Appian Way. 
Boccaccio, Dante, Agnolo, 
Savonarola, Dandolo, 
Here sounded earth and heaven and hell, 
And Borgia passed the tales they tell. 
She saw the rise of Peter’s dome 
And Sulla’s legions marching home. 
She saw Rienzi, Raphael, 
Mazzini, and Emmanuel, 
From gardens where the olives grow 
And Alpine heights of summer snow. 
She lived and suffered, learned and gave, 
And earned the birthright of the slave. 
And yesterday there came to me, 
Across the distance of the sounding sea, 
A story seeming old as all the years, 
The story of fair Italy in tears. 
Earth’s martyr, passion-pale, 
Yet upward looking from her eyes of wo, 
The burden of long griefs and hopes that fail 
Bends all her beauty low. 
Beyond the Alps lies Italy, a dream and a despair ; 
God thought and made her wonderful; He smiled 
and made her fair. 
He bade her learn through suffering and teach 
and learn again, 
Till passion grows to wisdom as she ministers to 
men. 
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STEPPING-STONES TO CHARACTER. 


5, certain English mansion, noted 
through many years for its hospi- 
talities to dergymen, has a history 
which is interesting and unusual. 

A young bricklayer was one day 
, passing along a London street, 

5 when he saw a servant maid in 
front of one of the houses, cleaning the steps. 
Her appearance pleased him, and he noticed that 
she did her work well. After a time he succeeded 
in learning her name and where she attended 
church. Then he became an attendant at the 
same place of worship, although his motive was 
merely the wish to meet her. 

In a Dissenters’ chapel they were first intro- 
duced to each other ; and an acquaintance began, 
such as so often brings opposite forces face to 
face till the stronger prevails. 

The young woman was sincerely religious, the 
young man was not. Her faith governed her 
life and sweetened her daily service. He saw no 
good in its profession or its ceremonial duties. 
But the girl was true and wise, and she did not 
wait, as too many have done, till her partiality 
for him weakened her best influence. He had 
sought her as she was, and her example and her 
loyal piety once in his way, were kept there by 
her friendly interest—nothing more. 

He studied and questioned her, and studied 
and questioned himself. He began to read her 
Book and understand her worship; and then 
her faith appealed to him. He admired her 
firmness, and ceased to wonder why she could 
not love an unbeliever. 

It is quite common to challenge the sincerity of 
spiritual conversion in a sentimental case, but 
the young mason had genuine manhood, and 
when he had a confession to make it was an 
honest one. Led by the gentle girl who became 
his wife, he began a career of Christian useful- 
ness that left its stamp on his generation. 

He prospered in his business, and after a few 
years was able to erect a handsome home of his 
own. 

In the making of it he carried out his ideal. 
He had determined that it should be a “wayside 
inn” for Christian ministers. It should never 
lack a prophet’s chamber with the Shunammite 
“‘bed and a table and a stool and a candlestick’’ for 
any man of God who came by Sabbath appoint- 
ment to his church, or who journeyed that way on 
evangelical duty. When the house was done and 
the screen of scaffolding taken away from the 
front door he invited his wife and children to 
the place, and made known his little surprise. 

“There, Mary, do you recognize them?” he 
said. “Those are the steps you stood on when 
[ first saw you. When your old employer’s 
house was moved I bought them. They were 
touched by the feet of my good angel when she 
first came into my life, and I wanted them at 
home to keep me in mind.” 

Many years after the bricklayer became a 
wealthy brick manufacturer he lived to enjoy 
dispensing the hospitalities of his home, and the 
occasions were not far between when bishops 
and doctors and missionaries, whose gifts and 
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labors gave luster to England’s name, were 
welcomed up those steps so long ago consecrated 
by affection. Those plain stone stairs were a 
constant reminder of a young woman’s faithful 
diligence, and they recalled to her husband his 
first foothold of Christian character, and his first 
uplift to happiness and fortune. That is why he 


cherished them. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE. 


he following story illustrates the regard 
dh which President McKinley felt for the men 

who fought the battles of the nation. At 
the same time it shows his sympathy with young 
men, and his wonderful memory for names. 


At the time when the soldiers who had taken 
art in the Cuban campaign were returning to 
heir homes, about fifteen of the Rough Riders 
presented themselves at the White House one 
morning. After aes through the part of the 
building open to the public, one of them ap roached 
the doorkeeper, and asked if it were likely that 
there would be an ——— to see the President. 
He stated that all the men lived in the West, and 
intended to take train for their homes that — 
They were exceedingly anxious to see the Presi- 
dent, for they might possibly never be in the 
capital again. 
he doorkeeper informed them that the Presi- 
dent was about to drive out with Mrs. McKinley, 
and that by es a few minutes they could see 
him as he got into the carriage. He also suggested 
that if they stayed until Mr. McKinley’s return 
—= his drive he might possibly consent to receive 
em 


The soldiers were in their ordinary_uniforms, 
stained and worn with service. Old handkerchiefs 
were knotted about their sunburned necks, and 
their weather-beaten faces were covered by a 
growth of untrimmed beard. Altogether their 
appearance was not such as was to be expected on 
dress parade. The doorkeeper, however, knowing 
the President’s unfailing kindness toward return- 
ing Cuban soldiers, told him of their presence as 
he was descending the stairs. He said at once 
that e would receive them on his way to the 
earriage. 

After placing Mrs. McKinley in the carriage, 
the President turned and shook hands with each 
of the soldiers. As was his habit, he inquired 
their names, repeating each as he heard it, as if 
he would retain it in his memory. The soldier 
who ac as spokesman, and who was a pases 
the superior of his companions in address an 
education, told the President his name, but added, 
“That was not the name I enlisted under.” 

The President was at once interested. He asked 
the young man where he came from, and learned 
that it was originally from New Haven. From 
there he had drifted out West. Mr. McKinley 
inquired the name of the young man’s father. 
When he learned it he said, “Your father is a 
Panes in New Haven, and one of my friends.” 

hen the President bade farewell to the other 
soldiers, he invited the young man to call at the 
ouse that evening. Thus it happened 

that the soldier boy allowed his comrades to go 
West without him. As for himself, his appearance 
was considerably changed when he once more 
sought admittance to the White House. His 
clothes had had a vigorous going over in the 

i 





meantime, and even in the old uniform he made a 
very presentable soldier. 

t evening the President learned the young 
man’s story, a story of a career at Yale that h: 
been more livel an profitable, of a father’s 
anger, and of debts that made a final rupture 
between the boy and his parents. The 
gone West and taken up life afresh, this time as 
acowboy. The call to arms had found him ready. 
and with others from the same ranch he had 
enlisted. Now he was going back with them to 
the old work. 

The Rough Rider had a second interview with 
Mr. McKinley the next morning, and this time 
before he left the White House he received the 
assurance of a commission as a lieutenant in 
the regular army. He was assigned to duty in the 
Philippines, where he has since made an enviable 
a himself, and has risen several grades 
n rank. 
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MOOSE AND BEAR. ‘ 


he cow moose is regarded as a timid animal, 

| but like most timid creatures she is brave 

in the defense of her young. A story is told 

by Mr. Jones in his “Habits, Haunts and Anec- 

dotes of the Moose” illustrating this trait in the 
moose mother. 


While paddling on Chesuncook Lake one day, 
our guide saw a cow moose and her calf come 
down the bank and enter the water. He watched 
them until they had waded some distance from 
shore, when his attention was arrested by another 
animal coming out of the woods near them. 

It was a black bear, and had not been discovered 
by the moose. Bruin slipped easily into the water, 
and waded toward the cow and calf. Presentl 
he got beyond his depth, his legs being muc 
shorter than even a calf moose’s, and he had 
therefore to swim. He swam directly for the calf, 
and was rapidly nearing it when the cow saw him. 

The ungainly beast turned with remarkable 
quickness toward the bear, whom she attacked 
with her forefeet. Rising on her hind legs, she 
struck with her sharp hoofs on the bear’s back. 
He tried to escape, but turn whichever way he 
would the cow struck him. There was a tremen- 
dous splashing of the water, and the moose and 
her calf finally swam off, leaving the bear hors de 
combat, 

a bruin for a time, and noting that he 
made no effort to swim away, the guide ventured 
to Rg te oe him, and found that his back had 
been broken by the powerful blows of the cow’s 
forefeet. The guide mercifully despatched the 
poy and to-day shows the skin when he tells 

e story. 
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THE INSATIATE SEA. 


very year in Gloucester, Massachusetts, a 
memorial service for fishermen lost at sea 
is held in McClure Chapel, in “Angel Alley.” 

“During the services,” the chaplain and manag 
of the Fishermen’s Institute recently said to a 
writer in the Boston Herald, “a list of those who 
have been drowned is read, month by month. 
Sometimes it is a whole crew, again a man swept 
overboard, often a single fisherman lost in a dory 
which drifted away in a fog and was never seen 
again. The graves are scattered over the Iceland 
fishing-grounds, Norway, the Grand Banks, the 
Isles of Shoals, the Georges, even down to Eastern 
Point itself. It is the saddest day of the year. I 
know nothing I dread so much.” 

While the chaplain was speaking a little woman 
in rusty black, with thin, white hair and the 
patient, suffering face of a fisherman’s widow, 
eame in to see the minister on business. She 
carried a package of crocheted rings for pulling 
in the trawl lines, which the widows and orphans 
make and sell to the stores. 

“Yes,” she said, in reply to a question, “the 











chaplain’s been mighty good to me. he and his 
wife. They’ve s by me in all my trouble, and 
I’ve seen a sight of it. I’ve lost five men-folks on 
the sea—my father and my husband and three 
sons. 
“Four times I’ve seen the ship come in with 
flag at half-mast, and once it never came at all. 
I’ve had five funerals in my parlor—not like you 
land folks’ funerals, but the kind we fishing folks 
have, where there isn’t any coffin or any funeral 
rocession. And there are five slabs in my lot in 

e cemetery that say, ‘Born at Gloucester; died 
on the Grand Banks. 

“I tried to keep mv last boy at home,” the 
trembling voice went on. “I got him a place ina 
lawyer’s office, but he was just wild for the sea. 
He’d lay awake ening to it and longing to be 
gene and I just had to let him go. The sea’s a 

rrible thing, a terrible thing! It draws you to 
it, and then it kills you.” 

Many, many another has watched for the ships 
that never have come, or has seen them come in 
with lowered colors at the mast, for Gloucester 
alone loses, on an average, one hundred fishermen 
a year. 









IN FLOWER - TIME. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


wonder sometimes if the flower 
You idly pluck regrets the hour 
It tossed in sunshine, while the air 
Curled round it fresh and soft and fair. 


I wonder if the daisy knows 

A pain when torn, or if the rose 
Suffers a sudden pang and grieves 
When any pull its lovely leaves. 


I wonder if the violet felt 

Your presence when you gently knelt, 
And breathed for you its sweetest air 
Because you loved yet left it there. 
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PROMOTED. 


arents whose boys love the woods—and what 
Pp healthy boy does not!—may find something 
suggestive in the happy experience of a 
writer in Forest and Stream. If a boy is to have 
his wish gratified, and is to be allowed the use 
of a gun, he can have no better companion on his 
hunting-trips than his father. 


One day—it was a Saturday, I remember—my 
father came upon me swinging on the front 
gate, and gazing with gloomy brow at nothing in 
particular. I was in a most cynical mood. 

‘Where are the children ?”’ e inquired. 


He 1 se. 

“Why didn’t you go with them?” he asked. 
“Have you been quarreling?” 

“No, sir. But I didn’t want to go.” 

“Why, I thought you liked the woods!” 

“TI do, but I don’t like those woods.” 

“What is the matter with them? You’ve always 
told wonderful tales of your doings there.” 

“They are too small!” I scornfully declared. 
“They’re not really woods at all.”” Then I added, 
in desperation, ‘‘There’s a fence round ’em!”’ 

My father gazed at me quizzically for a moment, 
and the corners of his mouth were twitching. 

“Oh!” said he. “Let me see; you are now 


% ~ |} poll I corrected him; “fourteen last 
r ? 


“Well,” said he, “I guess youre getting to be 
Mg. cnen h to handle a gun. I think I’ll take you 

me the next time I go after ducks.” 

I nearly fell off the gate in my more. and I 
could only are out one excited “Oh!’”’ when he 
turned and left me. 

That year 1 hunted and fished with my father. 
and in a few months we went camping in the real 
— the great northern pines. I was a happy 

y. 
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THEY GOT THE SHELL. 


story from which one might draw several 
A morals was recently printed in the New 
York Times. It may suggest, at least, the 
wisdom of thinking twice before consulting a 
lawyer when there is little at stake. 


The two men were ushered into the private 
office the other day, and stood in silence before 
the lawyer. 

“Well?” said he. 

“You ask him,” urged one of the men, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Wait a minute,” counseled the other. ““Maybe 
he’ll guess it.” 

“Come, come, gentlemen, my time is valuable,” 
interrupted the lawyer. 

‘“‘We are twin brothers,” chorused the two, “and 
we thought you’d have guessed it.” 

“Is that all?” asked the lawyer, severely. 

“No,” continued one of the strange pair. “We 
want to ask you a question. A relative died a 
short time ago. We were his only heirs. He left 
a paper, saying that his oldest surviving relative 
was to have all his em me but neither of us is 
the oldest. So what are we ing to do?” 

“How much did he leave?” asked the lawyer. 

“Seven dollars!” cried both in concert. 

“Divide it,”’ said the lawyer. 

“What is your fee?” asked one. 

“Seven dollars.” 

The two men paid the fee, between them, and 
departed, relieved of a great mental burden. 
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BROUGHT FORTH A MOUSE. 


T: ordinary nibblings of mice are of slight 
consequence when compared with the deeds 
of a family of mice that recently took up its 
abode in the attic of the station of the Great 
Northern Railroad on Havermale Island. It is 
recorded by the Spokane Review that because of 
this family the great duplex telegraph system 
of the railroad, by means of which most of the 
company’s transcontinental business is done, was 
for three days rendered unreliable, and at times 
was entirely incapacitated. 


It was on a January morning that the first 
trouble ap ared. The instruments were pound- 
ing steadily along, hammering out train orders, 
specials to department ——_ ay and rush reports 
from division headquarters for St. Paul. hen 
there came ahalt. The tickers stopped, stuttered, 
hesitated a. | a few seconds, and then 
stopped entirely. ll efforts of the operators 
along the line to get a response failed, and a 
“trouble order” was entered. 

Rush orders were sent to the linemen, and the 
regulation method of testing lines was followed. 
In time came the knowledge that no lines were 
down, and a hunt began for trouble in the office. 











of this an operator struck the keys 
and found it working perfectly. Fo) 
three hours the heavily charged conduit worked 
It lasted five 
then the service resumed as before. 
Four times that day the wire stopped working fo: 
irregular periods, mare resuming and continuing. 
to work well for a few hours. 

Night came, and with it trouble for the night 


manager. He sent in a report on the constant 
breaking of connections. In a railway office, 
with rolling-stock in motion on two divisfons and 


hundreds of lives dependent on the telegraph, 
there is every desire, in fact, an absolute neces- 
sity, to keep the wires ow 

nally, a special searching party was organized. 
Every connection was examined minutely, every 
battery tested. In the garret of the building, 
where some of the connections are made, fine 
wires insulated with a had been used. The 
searchers found that a dozen of these had been 
attacked by mice, and that the greasy mixture 
had all been gnawed away. 

As often as a mouse come to the wire 
interference followed. The wires were plentifully 
daubed with tar, and no further trouble was 
experienced. 
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REASONABLE THIEVES. 


r. E. H. Parker, in his book, “John China- 

M man,” gives an account of Chinese thieves 

which indicates a peculiar code of ethics 

among professional thieves in the Celestial Empire. 

One night, at Canton, Mr. Parker heard, in the 

middle of the night, a conversation on the roof of 
the house in which he was staying. 


By listening, he discovered that the kitchen 
m: shape in the attic talking to some one on the 


roof. 

“Who is that you are talking to?” he asked. 

“It is only Tim, the thief, sir. It’s all right, sir; 
he won’t come again to-night.” 

Mystified by this strange remark, he consulted 
a Chinaman, who told that the woman had 
been conversing with a common thief, who had 
come on the roof to rob the house. The maid 
had heard the thief on the roof, and went up to 
tell him that he must not try to rob the house, as 
the pecans were awake and moving about. 

“You see,” said the Chinaman, “so long as you 
don’t raise a cry when you detect a thief he will 
be reasonable with you. If you had given him in 
charge, it might have happened on some other 
night the thief’s friends would have committed 
burglary with violence instead of mere thieving.” 
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COULD NOT BE REFORMED. 


“7 don’t enjoy visiting with folks that want their 
| own way all the time, and I won’t stay, 
not when I find it out,” said Mrs. Tarbell 

to her sister, Miss Porter. 


“I suppose that’s why you’ve come home from 
Amabel’s,” said Miss Porter, with a faint smile. 
She had been enjoying a restful week, and it had 
seemed all too short. 

“Yes, that’s the very reason!” said Mrs. Tarbell, 
with considerable heat. ‘Amabel’s got the notion 
that her sugar-bowl looks better sitting at her 
left on the table, and the first day I was there I 
put it at the right, and she moved it back! 

“*Why don’t you have it sit at your right?’ I 
asked her one ay, and she just smiled and said 
she’d got used to it at the left. I moved it three 
times a day all the week I was there, and iast off 
it got me so provoked and nerved up 1 just packed 
my bag and came home. 

‘If her mother’d realized what a headstrong 
will Amabel had, she never would have let it go, 
as a child. But I’m too easy-going to cope with 
her, and being only a cousin and all, I’ve just left 
her to her own devices. But it’s an awful pity!” 
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HOW IT FEELS TO HAVE MONEY. 


ank messengers are not usually so much 
impressed with the importance of their 
position as was the small boy who figures 

in a story in the New York Tribune. 


“ Hello, Willy!” exclaimed the messenger-boy, 
as he met his old-time friend in Nassau Street the 
other day. ‘Who yer working for now ?” 

oot Ene for a bank,” replied Willy. “Got a 

oO ’ 


g ‘ 

“ at yer got in the satchel?” asked the 
messenger-boy, scrutinizing a little hand-bag that 
Willy carried. 

“Sh! Don’t say a word! I’m seared to death!” 

“What is it, dynamite?” asked the messenger- 
boy, in alarm. 

“Naw, it’s money.” 

“Gee, money! much?” 

“Two thou’. I’m carrying it down to another 
bank, and I’m seared.” 

“Say, how does a feller feel when he has that 
much money?” 

“Scared!” whispered the bank messenger, and 
continued on his way. 
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NO NEED TO WORRY. 


r. Thomas Hume, an Irish wit and friend of 

D Thomas Moore, went into a newspaper 

office and silently placed on the counter 

the announcement of a friend’s death, together 

with five shillings, the usual charge for the inser- 
tion of such advertisements. 


The clerk looked at the paper, tossed it to one 
side, and said, in a surly manner: 

“Seven and six!’’ , 

“I have frequently had occasion,” replied Hume. 
“to publish these simple notices, and I have neve! 
before been charged more than five shillings.” 

“Simple!” repeated the clerk, grumpily, without 
looking up. “You say he is ‘universally beloved 
and deeply regretted! Seven and six!” 

Hume laid the additional money on the counter, 
saying quietly: 

“Congratulate poet, sir, that this is an extra 
<= to which your executors will never be 
put.” 
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THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND. 


he small boy who wrote the following letter 

was so eager to express his gratitude that h« 

did not notice just what his letter seems tv 
include under benefits received. 

“Dear Uncle Thad,” he wrote. “I received the 
knife you sent me; it is just beautiful. I cul 
myself with it five times since I got it. I thank 
you ever and ever so much for the knife. im 

“Your affectionate nephew, 
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«T\icky,” said his mother, “when you divided 
those five caramels with your sister, did 
you give her three?” “No,ma. I thought 

they wouldn’t come out even, so I ate one ‘fore 

I began to divide.” 
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P’S AND Q’S. 


LL little girls and little boys 
K Should mind their P’s and Q’s, 
Or else so many, many things 
Of value they will lose. 
For while P stands for prompt and please, 
And prettiness and plays, 
And patience and politeness, and 
Propriety and praise, 
It also stands for pinch and pry 
And plague and pester; you 


SE, ae 


IME moved slowly for little Mollie Parke. 
She was convalescing from scarlet fever. 
Convalescing is a long word to tell that 
she was getting over her sickness. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed, as she lay 
on the couch in the pleasant up - stairs 
sitting-room. “It’s a great deal harder 
getting well than ’tis to be real sick. I 

haven’t anybody to play with, and I can’t go 

with the class to get arbutus, and I haven’t 
missed a ’scursion since I went to school,” 
which, considering that 

Mollie was just seven, and 

had been to school only two 

years, was not saying a 

great deal. 

Then mamma moved the 
couch nearer the window, 
and drew aside the sash- 
eurtain a little so Mollie 
might peep out. The tin 
roof, which Mollie had de- 
clared was all there was to 
see, covered a great, roomy 
porch, and certainly the great 
surface of tin was not very 
beautiful to look at. It had 
been painted red, but here 
and there on it were small 
black splashes. 

“OQ mamma,” cried Mol- 
lie, “look quick! Here’s 
a sparrow trying to get a 
drink out of the black paint. 
He thinks it’s water; and 
see, there’s another !’’ 

Sure enough, two birds 
were hopping from patch to 
patch, trying each in turn, 
evidently much perplexed 
that none yielded the coveted 
water. 

“Poor things!’ said 
mamma. “They must be 
very thirsty. Everything is 
dry, for it hasn’t rained for a 
week.”” 

“Do get them a drink, 
mamma!” said Mollie, for- 
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By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 
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MOLLIE’S DEPARTMENT STORE. 


By Elizabeth Flint Wade. 








Will see it heads perversity, 
And pert and painful, too. 

Then as for Q—it stands for quick 
And quietness and queen, 

Delicious quince, and quartz and quill, 
And Quaker so serene; 

Yet still it’s at the head of quail 
And quarrel, quip and quack, 

And quicksand, quinsy, quiz and quake, 
And querulous, alack ! 


a bd 


No handbills were needed to advertise the new 
store. There were soon plenty of customers. 
Mr. Robin was a very particular one, for he 
looked over every article, and finally selected 
a pink string, which he bore away. Before 
night the entire contents of the store were sold 
to the little shoppers, who paid for their goods by 
furnishing amusement for the little invalid. 

The next day mamma tied to the branch a 
bone, to which were attached some pieces of fat 








meat, and every visitor partook of the dainties ; 


woatehehese Di meet Ne THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Speeders os Gey 


day long in the hot sands with the dogs, for they 
are very fond of dogs. They have games, one 
of which is something like hop-scotch, and they 
play this all day long. 

When the big red sun is sinking behind the 
hills, the Indian mothers come to the doors of 
the mud houses and call: 

“Peet! peet! peet |’ 

Then all the little Indian boys and girls, if 
they are quick to mind, leave their play and run 
home. All are peet—no Willys nor Harrys nor 
Georgys nor Bessies nor Marys—all peet. Each 
little peet knows his or her mother’s voice, and 
knows if he doesn’t come home quickly there may 


be waiting a little osier switch, which will not | 


feel nicely to him, for the little peets wear no 
knickerbockers nor shoes nor hats, and it takes 
them but a very short time to dress in the 
morning. 

When the little Mohaves get to be five years 
old their playtime is partly over, for the boys 
must help pick the mesquit beans for food 
during the winter, and help in the grinding time, 


when the beans are made into a sort of flour. | 


And the little girls must sit by their mothers and 
learn to weave strips of bark into a kind of cloth, 
from which their clothing is made. 

Then the boys and girls are big enough for 
names, and are peet no longer, but such funny 
names as Puck-ar-roo-too and Mus-to-rook and 
Mat-ham-oo. But the little Mohave boys or girls 
have no kindergarten or school, and never have 
to learn to write their names, so they do not care. 
Perhaps they get tired of being called peet. 

Sometimes a little Mohave will kill a beaver 
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PREFIX PUZZLE. 


By using the same prefix in each instance 
change an article of clothing to productive 
property; a fold in a garment to added substance 
or value; a strip of public land to forcible en- 
croachment; pursuit to a judicial inquiry; a 
branch of the court to a source of harm; an occu- 
pation or calling to a form of prayer ; the adherents 
of a particular creed to a hexapod; a baseless 
idea to the earliest stage of existence; a cereal to 
a kind of carpet; an iron framework to an 
unthankful person;* the foregoing to one who 
imparts information; the power of vocal utterance 
to a list sent p perchace: ; a portable dwelling to 
that upon which the mind is set. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first of my second’s one kind, 
And it bears my second, Sy +- find. 
My third shows the way it is placed, 
And my whole on old stories t 


II. 

My first’s gone out, and when my last goes out, 
My whole ’twill be ; 

last, and mind what you’re about, 

Or you will see . 

| My whole so great, you’re ruined without doubt. 


3. 
| DOUBLE DECAPITATIONS, 


ny | behead the following words of seven 
| letters, eaving complete words of five letters: 
| From beginning to end and leave rude; instructs 
| and leave pains; kindly and leave brave; a refuge 
| on a difficult road and leave that which gives zest; 
| unfriendly and leave steps; a fee for storing goods 
and leave custom; a coating for walls and leave 
| a handsome flower; to wash and leave beneath; 
fit for food and leave an article of furniture; to 
encircle and leave a prop; 
mixed and leave finished; a 
wild revel and leave to 
awaken; to sleep and leave a 
kind of paint; a canoe and 
leave a knave. 


4. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 
Find a poem in a pattern. 


Find custom in a bird. 
Find a musical syllable in a 


8 based. 





Take care of 
| 


scent. 


Find proportion in a dis- 
course. 

Find a race in a severe 
shock. 


Find concord in swellings. 

Find a musical instrument in 
starch. 

Find a mythological charac- 
ter in a medicine. 

Find Ireland in a sheep. 

Find an animal in a burning 
pee. 

Find a negative in a hard pro- 
tuberance. 

Find minerals in a wood, 

Find a shelf-like projection in 
a surgeon’s compress. 

Find a pointed instrument in 
a se€a-passage. 


5. 
SEPARATED WORDS. 


Separate bitumen and make 
a poisonous serpent and a 
cessation of progress. 

Separate a hymn and make 
an insect and a border. 

Separate peevish and make 
a crustacean and a piece of 
furniture. 

Separate a musical instru- 
ment and make a proclama- 
tion and a character in one of 
Miss Alcott’s stories. 

Separate a whim and make 
a head-covering and an article 
of food. 

Separate 
make 
ruler. 

Separate a bird and make 


distressing and 
a conveyance and a 








getting her own troubles in 
the trouble of the little birds. 

Mamma brought a long, 
shallow tin, filled it with 


CLAIMING 


HIS OWN. 


husks and a measure. 
Separate relatives and make 

benevolent and of a bright 

color. 
Separate 


to weaken and 


water, and set it on the roof. It did not take | and she also added some curled hair and wisps | with his bow, or do something very smart, and | make an evil spirit and a mixture of gases. 


long for the thirsty birds to spy it, and soon 
half a dozen were eagerly drinking. Presently 
a robin hopped down to the tin and proceeded 
to take a bath ; then he flew up to the cherry-tree 
and sat a long time dressing his feathers. So 
many thirsty birds came to drink that finally 
Mollie forgot to count them; but even thirsty 
birds will become tiresome after a while. 

“Oh, dear!” said Mollie, when she had said 
“There’s another !’’ at least fifty times. “I do 
wish they’d do something besides drink !”’ 

Then mamma had an idea. That is such a 
good thing about mothers! They have ideas for 
their little boys and girls. 

“How would you like to keep a store?” she 
said. 

“Keep store, Mamma Parke! Who’d come to 
buy? I’d want more than just you.” 

“I think I can get you some customers you 
would be pleased with,” said mamma. “It’s 
time for a nap now, and then after lunch we will 
see about the store.” 

After luncheon mamma drew the couch again 
to the window, and told Mollie to look up in the 
cherry-tree and see her store. Mollie looked, 
and saw, stuck on the branch that overhung the 
roof, little tufts of cotton and bits of string. 

“O mamma, that isn’t a store! Those things 
are just make-believe blossoms.” 

“No,” said mamma, “that’s your store, and 
here comes the first customer.” 

Mollie saw a sparrow hopping along the 
branch, turning his head this way and that, 
as birds do when they spy anything new. He 
came to one of the bits of cotton and looked 
it all over, as if making up his mind what it was 
for. Then he seized it with his bill and began 
tugging it off the branch. 

“O mamma, I know! It’s a bird store, and 


of hay to the cotton and string. 
| “Why, it’s like the ’partment stores,” said 
| Mollie, “where you buy things and then stay 
| and eat !”” For Mollie, being a city child, knew all 
| about department stores. 


Birds have a language, but whether the robin | 


_ understands the bluebird’s language and the blue- 
| bird the woodpecker’s language, who knows? 
Mollie thought they did, for one morning came a 


| pair of bluebirds, who first of all visited the café | 


| and ate heartily, then selected a few bits of hair 

| and flew singing away. And if therobin told the 

| bluebird, then perhaps the bluebird told the wood- 

| pecker as he came tap-tapping up the old elm 

|and peeped into Mrs. Bluebird’s door, where 
she lived in a snug knot-hole. For after the 
bluebirds came Mr. Woodpecker, who ate greedily 
of the fat meat, perhaps thinking it a kind of 
overgrown grub. There were ten more days of 
quarantine for Mollie, but no more dull minutes. 

| “It’s a real entertainment,”’ she said, as she | 

| watched two sparrows contesting the ownership 

| of a fluffy bit of cotton. | 

| Mollie watched her little customers so closely | 

that she soon knew some of them by sight, and | 

at mamma’s suggestion set down in a book the | 

interesting things she saw some of them do. | 

The nest-building was over in a short time, but 

| all summer Mollie kept the pan filled with fresh 

| water for the birds who had amused her. 


® © 


** PEET.” 


j= think how funny it would be if all the 
little boys and girls had no names until they | 
were four or five years old, or rather if they all | 
had the same name. 
There is a tribe of Indians called Mohaves, | 





then the father will pat him on the head and call 
him Mat-fa-oo, or something like that, and he 
will be peet no more. And then some boys or 
girls will be naughty and full of mischief, and 
will grow to be perhaps ten years old before 
they will be called anything but peet. 
lt’s a funny way, isn’t it? 
JAMES O. WHITTEMORE. 


® © 


THE ADVANTAGE OF STUDY. 


never knew how wonderful 
The world could be to me, 
Until I saw it on the map 
In our geography. 
The country where we live is green— 
The color, as you see, 
That we have here on all our grass 
And every bush and tree. 
But when I’m bigger I will go 
A-travelling, I think! 
The country lying next to ours 
Is such a lovely pink! 
CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 


¢ @ 


RouaAnpD is a thoughtful little fellow, who 
likes to ask questions. One day he was watch- 
ing his father feed the chickens, when suddenly 
he looked up with a puzzled face, and asked, 
“Papa, doesn’t the other end of a feather hurt a 


chicken ?” 
* © 


A WEE boy, waiting in a city railway-station, 
decided to put his remaining penny in the slot 
and get weighed. With much deliberation, and 
much help from his mother, this was accom- 
plished. Seated again, heasked loudly, “Mother, 


they can come and get things to build their | who live in Arizona, on the banks of the Colorado how much would I have weighed if I had put in 


houses with. O mamma, that is lovely!” 


River. The little Indian boys and girls play all | 





a dollar ?” 





Separate temperate and make form and price. 


6. 
| TRANSMUTATIONS. 
| Example: When a letter is worn it has paid the 
charges. D(e)-frayed. 
When a letter is giving entertainment it is 
importuning. d aa 
yhen a letter is dragged it is emitted in vapor. 
When a letter is calm it is dissolved. 
When a letter has departed it is an exclamation 
| commanding departure. 
When a letter is casting a ballot it is dedicating. 
7. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Ah! -----, now I see thy ----- 
And -~'=, too, so rare erstwhile, 
As, turning from this dried well’s -, 
You speed toward ----’- founts sublime. 
Your horses scorn the ----- between, 
They scent the waters cool, I ween. 
Refreshing as the juice of -----, 
You oft drank these in former times. 


8. 
LETTER SUBSTITUTIONS. 


By substituting the letter o for some other vowel 
change a low place to a discharge of shot; a plant 
to a large cord; an ancient inhabitant of western 
Europe to a young horse; a plague to an upright 
timber ; ——s in hills to a plant bearing 
berries; a stream to a name for a dog; a fight to 
a glass vessel. 


| 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cowardice, furrows, 
trysting, rigor, began. 

2. Sirius, sirloin, sirup, Sirocco. 

8. Abomination, procrastination, examination, 
extermination, illumination, indignation, con- 
sternation, peregrination, detonation, oxygena- 
| tion, vaccination. 

4. Sister. 

5. 1. Cal., cue, late—caleulate. 2. K, lie, do, 
scope—kaleldoscope. 3. Ed, you, Kate—educate. 
6. Basket, napkin, beaten biscuit, partridge, 
canvasback duck, tongue, macaroni, chicken 
salad, arrowroot, corn starch, chocolate (chalk, 
late), jonquils, columbine, orchids (or kids), 
bachelor’s-buttons, ragged-robins, maidenhair. 

7. 1. Nat, fat, cat, mat, rat, sat, pat, hat, bat, 
vat. 2. Jail, pail, fail, bail, sail, hail, mail, rail, 
tail, nail, wail, vall. 


furbelow, gauntlet, 
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HE GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
Bills relating to the government of the 

Philippines have been under consideration simul- 
taneously in the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. The main differences between them are 
that the House bill provides a complete form of 
civil government for the islands, to go into effect 
when the war ends, whereas the Senate bill goes 
no farther than to call for a report from the 
Philippine Commission, after the war ends, 
regarding the fitness of the people for represent- 
ative government; also that the House bill 
establishes the gold standard, but the Senate 
bill authorizes the unrestricted coinage of silver, 
and makes no arrangements for the exchange of 
silver for gold. In both houses the Democratic 
members of the committees reported substitute 
bills looking to the eventual withdrawal of the 
United States from the islands. 

C= Exctiusion.—The Senate, April 

16th, passed a bill for the exclusion of 

Chinese immigration which is much less rigorous 
than the bill passed by the House. The Senate 
bill, known as the “ Platt substitute,” extends 
the provisions of the existing exclusion laws 
until the expiration of the present treaty with 
China in December, 1904, and applies those laws 
to all territory under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and to all immigration of Chinese 
laborers from the islands to the mainland territory 
of the United States. The Platt bill was substi- 
tuted for the bill under consideration by a vote 
of 48 to 33, and on the final vote Senator Hoar 
voted alone against the bill. 

7 British BupGeEt.—Sir- Michael Hicks- 

Beach, the British Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, presented his budget in the House of 
Commons April 14th. He estimated the expen- | 
ditures of the coming year at $873,000,000, or 
$65,000,000 less than those of the previous year. 
He estimated the deficit at $225,000,000, and the 
total war expenditures for three years at $825,- 
000,000. He proposed to raise about $25,000,000 
additional revenue by adding a penny a pound to 
the income tax, doubling the tax on bank checks 
and imposing a duty on grain and flour; and to 
make up the remainder of the deficit by a loan 
of $160,000,000, supplemented by drafts on the 
Exchequer. 


race AND SwirzERLAND. — Diplomatic 
relations between Italy and Switzerland were 
broken April 10th, owing to a misunderstanding 
between the two governments occasioned by the 
publication in a Geneva paper of an article 
insulting the memory ef King Humbert. It 
appears that the Italian minister at Berne de- 
manded that proceedings be taken against the 
offending paper, and that the Swiss government 
resented the tone of his letter. 
New COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. — 
The President has selected Mr. Eugene 
F. Ware of Topeka, Kansas, to succeed Mr. 
Evans as Commissioner of Pensions. Mr. Ware 
is chiefly known as a lawyer and writer, but 
he has served several terms in the Kansas senate. 
He is about 60 years old. He is a veteran of the 
Civil War, in which he held the rank of captain 
in an Iowa cavalry regiment. 
PENSION FOR Mrs. McKINLEy.— The 
House of Representatives, April 12th, 
passed a bill which had previously passed the 
Senate, granting a pension of $5,000 a year to 
the widow of President McKinley. There was 
no dissenting vote in either house. 


HE Rients OF STRIKERS have been defined 
by the New York Court of Appeals some- 
what more broadly than in some recent decisions 
of other courts. The case was one between two 
rival labor unions in the same 
trade, one of which threatened 
contractors with strikes if they 
did not refuse employment to 
. members of the other. The 
lower court had granted an in- 
junction restraining such action ; 
but the Court of Appeals re- 
versed this judgment, on the ground that a labor 
organization has precisely the same legal right 
as an individual to threaten to do that which it 
may lawfully do. 





WADE HAMPTON. 


Rese DEATHS. — The Rev. Dr. Thomas 
DeWitt Talmage, Presbyterian clergyman, 
and one of the most popular pulpit and platform 
orators in the United States, 
pastor of the Central Church, 
Brooklyn, 1869-94, and since 
then in Washington, died 
April 12th, aged 70.—Wade 
Hampton of South Carolina, 
a brilliant cavalry leader on 
the Confederate side during 
the Civil War, with the rank 
of major-general, and later of 
lieutenant-general, governor of 
South Carolina and United States Senator from 
that State, 1879-91, died April 11th, aged 84. 





DR. TALMAGE. 














TELEGRAPHY 


a first-class trade. Is easily 
pee and leads to the high. 
est positions in railroad busi- 
ness. We teach it quickly and 
start our graduates in the ~ 
vice, East or West. Railr 
arevery busy. O erage are in 


STAMPS. 100, no two alike, and genuine, 
Mauritius, Natal ve G. H.,Cuba, 
Costa_Ri Honduras, Mex: ete., and an 
ALBUM, fo for 10c. only. A splendid *pargain. 
New list FREE. Agents wanted, 50% commis- 
sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 





great demand. Write forcata. | eyred. Six years’ success. Indorsed by Chas. 8. Turn- 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, | bull, M. D., Philadelphia. For book address PT 
janesville, Wis. C. GARRIGUES, Pres. Penna. Inst., 40th & Brown, 


‘STAMMERERS 












Copper tanks, 
three walls, most ow = beating I. Be 




















IF YOU WANT A 


Guitar 
Mandolin 


or Banjo 


Drop a postal card to-day for a beautiful 
Souvenir Catalogue of the world-famous 


WASHBURN 


instruments. We will enclose with it (free) a 
co y of this prize 4 
r. Bunny.” Size 12x1 

onphens f ve colada 
Washburns are most 
reasonable in price and 
supply exquisite enjoy- 
ment for a lifetime. 
Withouta rival for tone 
or workmanship. Used 
by all leading artists 
and sold by best deal- 
ers. Manufactured by 


LYON & HEALY, 


188 Adams St., Chicago. 


























Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller. 


Makes, Keeps and Restores 
beauty in Nature’s owa way. 


ag cup-shaped teeth have a suc- 
tion effect on the skin that 
smooths out wrinkles, rounds out 
the beauty muscles, and gives per- 
fect circulation of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it treats 
every portion of the face and neck 

rfectly, even to the “‘crow’s feet” 
in the corners of the eyes. 

A jar of skin food GIVEN with every Roller. 
Muttieet satrnas SOC. 
Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 

22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PURINA CEREALS 


Only one Wagon to a Family. 
Send us $2.00 and yon tir grocer’s name and 
we will send you, FREI ‘AID (everywhere 
east of the Rocky Mountains, an elegant Wagon, 
strongly built, with iron axles, size M. feet long 
by 14 inches wide, containing 5 s. Ralston 
Breakfast Food, 1 pkg. Ralston we ‘ith Oats, 
pkg. Ralston Barley ood, x pkg. Purina Pan- 
ake Flour, x pkg. Ralston "ealey Grits and 
2 12-lb. sacks of Purina Health Flour. 
Two Dollars’ Worth of Ralston Purina 
Foods. The Wagon is Free. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 
804 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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KILLING MITES ity, “caus “hate 
ks grow, with least expensé 1% er. 
Soke for new 32-page pampaict ¥ which tells ali 
about it. Sent free, 0, post pate. © EO. H. LEE CO., 
Omaha, Nebraska, or Park Place York. 


Selecting Wall Paper 


will be easier, gad good results spore nthe pubject 
first our ill ted booklet 

Mailed free for asking. bei tat Pirtsacy RG WALL 
Papen COMPANY, New B 


STAIMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Lar prom gy of as 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 
Lewis Stammenine Scuoor, 4 ‘Adelaide ‘ee 9 vettoh, Mich. 











KER’S 


GCleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
on mattens to restore original color 
and ha y hair. Cures scalp diseases 
an mg falling. 
and $1.00 at Dru 





cle pure! 
approval i socny engi 


oars $5 5 to $15 


els, best makes, 
all makes and models, ¢ 
to reat Factory 


GE! 
in eek —— to Ls et pm sample 
VOLE | © money 
VOLE FREE distributing 
iSloguentay ourt town. Write at once 


tecageatl be OGYCLE ial oe 


= Chisago, 


FREE 


If you are troubled with constipation 
and its kindred ailments, please send 
for our printed matter. We have no 
medicine to offer but a high-class and 
effective local treatment which hardly 
ever fails—try it at our expense. 


THE HEALTH FOOD CO., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Samples & 
Literature 
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h M) 
savecge equ fstab 
grips, padded saddle, bal 
—. pote. = phen gS ae on — a 
$10.8 O8 for for the celeb sclobrated 108 “Kenwood. plepele, | 

HIE “eet for the celebrated 1902 wee babe etre om 
(Napoleon t grade 1902 biey phe a 
n o Fa hine, ow ibys the 
siete Joke a ‘hest 
grade my regular 850.00 Stapsie, 
on any bicycle ordered. 
For most wonderful 
offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 Bicyele 
Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 
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WILL YOU BE OUR AGENT 
OR A DIRECT CUSTOMER? 











CLASS PINS ‘s,s, 
with any 4 
letters or figures and one or two 
colors of enamel, sterling silver, 
- each; $2.50 a doz. Silver 
ed, soc. each; $1.00 a doz. 
Spectel dant s in pins or badges made for any y 
class or society at reasonable prices; send design for esti- 
mates, Catalogue free. Bastain Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 











You can reach the 
top floor by climbing 
stairs, but the fellow 
that takes the eleva- 
tor will get there first. 
He Won't be 
Tired, Either. 
You can succeed 
sometimes by main 
strength, but the fel- 


lL. C. S. 
low that gets a tech- 
4 nical training for his 
to work will get there 
first. 


Fill in and Mail 


Success |] Fe: 


international Correspondence Schools, 
| Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. \ 
Explain how I can qualify for position marked J 


Poshaniens Eng. 
Mech. Draftsman 
team 















































are more delicious and 
Frozen Puddings Wholesome than cooked 
ones, in hot weather. Use the freezer more, the 
stove less, and be comfortable. In the 


Peerless Iceland Freezer 
Or the One Motion Freezer 
ice cream or ices are frozen in three minutes. 
Patented stationary dasher is responsible for it. 
Scrapers hug sides of can, do away with all mo- 
tions except one. ICE CREAM SECRETS (free) 
gives many new recipes, a easy pak gee 
me and if not pleased, return it 
Take One and dealer will refund money. If 
your a hasn't them, write us. 
DANA & CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, oO. 














E make a hundred different Cooking Utensils 
They are t, strong, dura- 


of Aluminum. 









This Handy 
Kettle Steamer 


tokettle,noseald- 
ed lo —, 
quacael aottien't kettl Wri 0-da 
ene coo) ettle. rite us t for Ca’ 
and see our special discount offer for direct BE! — 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dist. 15, Pittsburg, Pa. 























47229999999: Seen SNE SCSROSRRSRESTESSRSSS SU RSREOOSISR, 
A 50c HAT 


FOR MAN OR BOY 


Any hat shown here will be 
mailed, post-paid, upon receipt 
of 50c, postal order or stamps. 
Money refunded if hat is not 
We refer to First 

ae Bank, Middletown , 
N.Y. We could not sell hats 
at this price except that we 
send our catalogue with them 
and so benefit by further sales. 
a 3 Ww num- 
ver des r No.1 sha: 
ts also r 74 in a $1 grade. - 


Middletown Hat Co. 


72 Mill St.,Middietown,N.Y. 


Free catalog “Smart Shapes 
tn Hats for Menand Women.” 





MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft,rough finish. Colors; Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


satisfactory. 





BOY’S HAT No, 3 
In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
4 Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


Hee ee Cee eeeeccececeecccee cece 








MEN’S HAT No. 2 
In smooth finish. Colors: Black , 
Brown, Maple, steel, and Pearl. 





BOY’S HAT No, 4 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: 
Gray Mix, Brown Mix, Black Mix. 


EEeeeee 
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Fly a Tandem. 


Scientific kite-flying within 
the reach of all. marvel of 
5 oe or +t —— 
colored May Daper. Fold like 


r for pocket. 
Hy omire higher and with less 


te. Can 
be sent omens clouds with or- 
dinary spool-cotton. 
The most healthful exercise 
and pleasure is found in a tan- 
dem pb a ge or — kites on 
one strin; 
gne string Z, 80 ar away 
Spectat introductory size, 
zi3z 13, mailed pre, 
to any addres for 10 cts., 
Fourteen for $1.00. 
A Tandem of 3 Kites 
tor 25 Cents. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Company, 
Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 


care than any other ki 




















B)Toothac he 
A Gum 


polcioabie’ 








Is the acknowledged remedy for toothache. Apply 
to cavity or surface. Instant relief. Why suffer ? 
Insist upon DEINT’S; substitutes are worth- 
less. All druggists, or by mail, 15 cents. 


C. S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Ad. Writing % 


has become a profession, - 
and good ad. writers are 
more in demand every day. 



























We want to tell you of the 

ALA BASTI N FE rom and ABAST NE. 
on ny 

of” the Ne Teal 5 


fects that you can get without (fs poisonous paper 
or glue Enioomines” Write for free information. 
CO., 37 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


vo ih deer PEN AND PENCIL. pl OG 


PEN AND PENCIL. POSTPAID 


LEARNED AT HOME. 
Practical, thorough course. 15 days’ trial 
Sree. Nat'l Aut. Tel. Co., Box 7, Valparaiso, Ind. 











Deaf or hard-of-hearing persons ean learn 















Interesting Work — 
IANTS AND PYGMIES OF SPACE.— ie six weeks. Fasy, practical. intere lessons by iw” 2 AhQEKs. and ee 
comb i recen' ress poe MAIL. 3, our a day for stu ) hat yo do 
Simon Newcomb in a t add and 4 Results uniformly satisfactory. Terms LZ STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. till gio ” We'll tench nen 2 


attention to the immense range of difference in | moderate. Send for circu 
the brightness of the stars when the sun is taken | DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


for a standard of comparison. Some of the stars Absolute Range Perte Perfection. Sreare> HOW 


PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, G1, NEW HAVEN.CONN 





Ad. Writing, IMustrating, 
Bookkeeping, Journalism, - 
Stenography, Proof-Reading, | | #aa 








ARD ” 4 k 









emit only. one one-hundredth as much light as ee 4 and trust you for tuition until we 
the sun emits. Others emit a thousand times as eens emetetemind i thovery E Dealers, Lead all the resi. secure for you a position. 

ction § Illus, Catalog No. 43, the } 
» finest published, 80 large 


acme of range constru 
CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE. 


The “top notch” of all steel 

ranges. Itisso far superior 

toa lothers that ous ould 
see photoaran ns and de- 

tailed de: 

to convince you. 

Oven perfect with 


Mention subject deswred and 
wrule Jor particulars. 
Correspondence Institute of America, ~. 
Box 601, Scranton, Pa. 


much light as he does. Indeed, Professor New- 
comb thinks there are at least two stars, each of 
which is probably 10,000 times as bright as the 
sun, which signifies that if either of those stars | 
were as near to us as the sun is, it would out- | 





complete set strings for % 
t either in, mandolin “ 
scriptions ° (with ee sien” 























shine him 10,000 times in brightness. The two any fuel, Wr. 600 
stars are Canopus, which is in the southern time. got Made or saved. Print yourown 












cards, &c., with a §5 Press. 
Larger size for ciroulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
es, type, paper, &o., to factory. 
The Press Co., Merideo, Conn. 


hemisphere and invisible from our part of the 
earth, and Rigel, one of the two brightest stars 
in the constellation Orion. 


LEAST money as 
refer to any nk. 


Nee UsrEs FOR ALCOHOL IN GERMANY. 
The Germans, having no native supply of 
petroleum or natural gas, have sought a substi- 
tute for those fuels in alcohol, which they can 
produce cheaply from the potatoes that luxuriate 
in the sandy plains of their country. The result 
was seen in an exhibition of the industrial appli- 
cations of alcohol at Berlin, opened in February 
this year, where were shown alcohol - driven 
motors for stationary engines as well as for 
automobile carriages; portable alcohol engines 
for farm work; domestic utensils, such as flat- 
irons, heated by aleohol ; alcohol cooking ranges ;  —the correct size for magic lan- —— on 
incandescent lamps for house or street use, in| [i tern slides or enlargements. 
which the Welsbach mantle is combined with an| [if Equipped with the Rapid 
alcohol flame; and many exhibits of chemical} fj Rectilinear lens of double com- 





CHESTER D CLAP, 
621 Summit St., Toledo, 0., Practical Stove and Range M lan. 








Hand Camera yen? : ie | 
At Last ‘mae | 


The POCKET POCO is the smallest 
complete camera ever constructed. 
Makes a picture 34 x4 inches 








Exact size 
when closed, 


preparations derived from alcohol. Although 
as a fuel alcohol has theoretically only three-fifths 
of the heating value of petroleum, it has been 
found that for motor purposes 28 per cent. of the 
theoretic energy of alcohol can be utilized as 
against only 15 per cent. in the case of petroleum. 
Gs WALLs Srop Sounp.—Who would 

have supposed that a partition of sheet lead 
would prove less effective in cutting off the pas- 
sage of sound than a partition of glass of equal 
thickness? One instinctively expects his voice 
to be carried through a sheet of glass to the ears 
of a person seen sitting on the other side, while 
lead might well be thought to exercise a deaden- 
ing effect on sound. Yet experiments, reported 
at a recent meeting of the American Physical 


Society, show that a wall of lead transmits sound oe Zoe Set, Decade, 5 N. ¥. 25 cents a pair. 
better than a wall of glass. The conclusion — el Jt your dealer does pot kee P ‘Tron 
was oO ove “erred ae 


drawn from the experiments was that, other 
things being equal, the medium which yields 
most to steady pressure best transmits sound. 


BYSSINIAN GoLp.—The charm of the yellow 
metal seldom asserts itself more clearly than 

in the account given by Hugues Le Roux, a 
French explorer, of the method of collecting gold 
from the placer mines of Abyssinia. The precious 
metal is found by the natives in small nuggets 
and dust in the beds of streams. They carry it 
to market in large quills, which are as transparent 


binations, with iris diaphragm; an auto- 
matic shutter, working at adjustable speed; 
an adequate draw of bellows for all kinds of 
work; a ground glass for accurate focusing; a 


perfect finder for snap shot work; an ocrnanedl 


spring-back for the use of plates or films, the 


Pocket Poco 


exactly meets an important photographic need 
supplied by noother camera. Price complete, $9.00. 
For a detailed description of this woodlerfud little 
instrument, as well as the larger Poco cameras, get 
the Poco Booklet or Poco Catalogue at your dea ers, or 


by mail. Free. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA and SUPPLY CO., 


afin: a | | 
5¢ in. \. 
in. wide. 1} 








as tubes of glass. The brokers who buy the gold 
work it up into the form of circles of the average 
size of a heavy finger-ring. But these circles are 
not quite closed, because the purchaser always 
insists on twisting them, like strings of molasses 
candy, in order to detect possible adulterations. 
Experienced fingers can tell if the yielding metal 
possesses the exact malleability of gold. 


REAT STEAMSHIPS.—The Cunard Com- 
pany has ordered two new ships intended 

to excel any hitherto planned in their ocean-going 
speed. Twenty-five knots, or 28.8 miles, per 
hour will be the contract speed, to develop which 
engines of 47,000 horse-power will be required. 
The turbine principle may be employed instead 
of engines of the usual form, and this is expected 
to afford a very desirable absence of the vibration 
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**Barrels of Fun’’ 


and never a ‘‘Don’t!”’ if the boys 
have on the famous 





Stockings for Boys. 
Let them roll and tumble, “/Jron Clads” 
will stand lots of that sort of wear. The 
makers knit them not for window display nor 


“mark-down sales,” but for boys’ wear ; 
a mother knows what that is. Yet “/ron 
Clads”’ look suitable for dress-up. About all 
the stocking values known to knitting get 
together in “/Jron Clads.’ 


for pair, post-paid. Four pairs for $1. 


SAMPLE PAIRS for Men, Women or Girls 
same price. State size. 














St. Joseph, Mich. 





( COOPER, WELLS @ CoO., 

















If you take the Skirt Binding 
| with the trade-mark S. H. & M. 
|on the back you run no risk. 


| Sold by the yard and five-yard pieces. 





which is so disagreeable to many passengers in 
the swift ships hitherto built. 
ELOW SEA-LEVEL IN AUSTRALIA. — 
South Australia possesses one of those 
rarely occurring sink-holes, the bottom of which 
lies below the level of the sea. An expedition, 
led by Prof. J. W. Gregory, has started out to 
investigate this Australian depression, which is 
known as the Lake Eyre Basin. One object of 
the explorers is to obtain light on the unexplained 


native traditions concerning giant animals said fairly seems gif 
, gifted with human intelligence. There’s nothing 
formerly to have inhabited the basin. cheap about the New Home. It is fitted with ball seninan 
—< throughout, and the working parts are hand-finished from 
[= Tuatr Deries Icre- BREAKERS. — The best materials; not ‘‘stamped out’ of cheap metal. 

Suggestion advanced a few years ago by The woodwork is the handsomest and best made of any. 
\dmiral Makaroff of the Russian navy that an | The whole machine is built on honor and intended for a 
ive-breaking boat might possibly be able to force | lifetime of service. Asa piece of furniture it is beautiful; fit 
a way to the pole, receives little encouragement for any room in the house. 
from last winter’s experience on Lake Baikal. Call on the New Home dealer nearest you and examine the 
V'rans-Siberian railway passengers are conveyed Automatic Drophead Machine shown above. When not in 
across the lake by huge boats tag the trains, | use the head disappears, the extension leaf folding over it 
and powerful. leodeeakexs oaanae cted to | —- a wre top suitable for use asa stand or table. When 

> constru w 
beep a lane of water open in winter. But last | ante simp y raise extension leaf and the head comes into 


position with belt on, ready for use. 

January the ice completely baffled the ice-break- ? 
ing boats, and on one occasion the passengers of 
an express-train were detained six days on the 
lake shore, and then had to cross, a distance of | 
) miles, in open sleighs and on horseback, while 
the thermometer indicated 27° below zero. j 





New Home Days Are Easy Days. 


There’s nothing laborious about sewing with a New Home. 
It almost runs itself, and its work is done so perfectly that it 


Send us your name for New Home literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Orange, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over of nt—which is the number 
given for doi are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oflice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. /HEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Kegistered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 

* your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Zour name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Subscriptions. Schewals of subscriprons 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CARE OF THE FEET. 


E may congratulate ourselves that 
more and more, as time goes on, 
custom and fashion move to- 

oS gether in the direction of the proper 
—— care of the feet. In shoes the 
\ extremely narrow-pointed toe is for 
the moment tabooed as vulgar. But 
fashion, alas! only repents of her 
sins to commit the same over again, 
and the pointed toes will probably be forced upon 
us again long before the feet crippled by the last 
batch can be cured. In the meantime, while 
common sense and fashion go hand in hand, we 
must make the best of our day of opportunity. 

Many insults are offered to those faithful, hard- 
working servants, the feet, besides confinement 
in narrow, cramped and ill-fitting shoes. We talk 
learnedly of the necessity for ventilation, and then 
we shut the feet into tight, impervious leather and 
expect them to bear up the weight of our bodies 
all day long without a grumble and without a 
breath of air. Or we take pains to have our shoes 
long enough, and then put on socks or stockings 
half an inch too short, and wonder where the corns 
come from. 

Almost as necessary as the proper clothing of 
the feet is the proper toilet. Atleast morning and 
night they should be bathed and then manipulated 
to keep them smooth and supple. Stockings 
should be changed very frequently, because the 
feet, owing to their constant confinement and the 
hard work they are called upon to do, are always 
perspiring. The same pair of shoes should not be 
worn two days in succession. It is an easy matter 
to have two pairs in use on alternate days, and is 
excellent economy besides, as it gives the shoes a 
chance to become perfectly dry, and consequently 
they keep in better shape and last longer. 

Very hot water, unless ordered for medicinal 
purposes, should not be u8ed, as it has a tendency 
to soften the feet and make them too tender. A 
little alcohol well rubbed in after the bath is good, 
especially for those who are much exposed to bad 
weather, as it gives tone and prevents too profuse 
perspiration. 

Finally, there should be no amateur corn-cutting. 
Badly cut corns are apt to spread, to say nothing 
of the dangers of blood-poisoning, gangrene and 
other dreadful accidents that occasionally follow 
clumsy, ignorant surgery on the feet. 
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THE PEKIN LIBRARY. 


he great fires which devastated so large a 

portion of the city of Pekin during the siege of 

the legation buildings in the summer of 1900 caused 

a loss to the literature of the world which can be 

compared to nothing except perhaps the destruc- 

tion of the great classical library at Alexandria 
by fire nearly thirteen hundred years ago. 

The Hanlin College, an institution so ancient 
that even tradition has preserved no account of its 
origin, was completely destroyed, and with it the 
immense store of books which had been collected 
through many centuries. 

Some of these were in manuscript, and others 
were rare old copies of the very earliest printed 
books-—-and more than a thousand years ago the 
Chinese could print nearly as well as they do 
to-day. There was also a very great library of 
modern volumes, and in many instances the 
wooden blocks from which these were printed 
had been preserved along with the books them- 
selves. Hardly a single one escaped the fire. 

Particularly unfortunate was the loss of the only 
remaining copy of a monumental work which 
the Chinese call the “Yung Lo Ta Tien’’—or the 
“Veritable Records,” as the words may be trans- 
lated. This extraordinary compilation makes all 
our modern encyclopedias appear insignificant in 
size. It was prepared by order of an emperor of 
the Ming dynasty in the early years of the fifteenth 
century, and two thousand one hundred and sixty- 
nine scholars are said to have been employed 
upon the task. The “Veritable Records” included 
everything of value which had ever been written 
in Chinese up to the time of its compilation, 
in the fields of history, philosophy, general liter- 
ature, science, religion, medicine, art, or the 
handicrafts. 

The work was divided into twenty-two thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven sections, and 
bound in eleven thousand one hundred volumes, 
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which all together contained nine hundred and 
sevent th d four hundred and eighty 
pages. When it is remembered that the great 
“Encyclopedia Britannica’ contains only twenty- 
five or thirty thousand pages, the immense size of 
this compendium of Chinese learning and liter- 
ature may be imagined. 

More than a century after the original work was 
completed, two copies of it were made. The 
original and one of the copies were destroyed 
at the downfall of the Ming dynasty in 1644, and 
now the copy preserved in the Hanlin College has 
met the same fate. 

Five volumes only were saved from the flames, 
and these are now in the possession of Professor 
Giles of the University of Cambridge. It is 
possible, however, that these five slender volumes 
will be of more service and interest to the world 
at large than the complete work has ever been, 
for so jealous were the Chinese scholars of their 
venerated relic that no foreigner was ever allowed 
so much as to look upon it. 

It should be added that the allied troops were 
not responsible for this act of vandalism. The 
Hanlin College was fired by the Chinese themselves 
during the disorders of the siege, either through 
the lawlessness of a riotous mob, or else because 
the scholars, jealous of their venerable and almost 
sacred storehouse of national literature, preferred 
to see the books in ashes rather than exposed to 
the contaminating touch of the foreigner. 
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A CELESTIAL APPETITE. 


ope Roosevelt, as is well known, is a lover 
of hard exercise, and returns from his cross- 
country walks with a healthy appetite. Wu 
Ting-fang, the Chinese minister, had noticed this, 
and according to the New York Times, resolved 
to follow the President’s example. 


Accompanied by several servants, he set out for 
a long walk. On the way back the party met 
the President, who was much impressed by this 
manner of following his healthful example. 

““My walk has done me a lot of good,’”’ said Mr. 
os “I’m quite ready now for a brace of 
quail.” 

“So am I,” smiled Mr. Wu. “Only I shall prefer 
my brace to be turkeys.” 
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AGREEABLY SURPRISED. 


here are many parts of the country where the 

jury system is imperfectly understood, but it 
is not often that the misunderstanding produces 
anything so amusing as an incident reported by 
the Atlanta Journal. 


A suit for one was on trial in one of the 
divisions of the city court recently. A country 
lad, seventeen or eighteen years of age, was put on 
the stand to any 4 He gave his testimony in so 
low a tone that the judge, pointing to the jury, 
said to the Ly & 

“Speak so that these gentlemen can hear you.” 

“Why,” said the witness, with a beaming smile, 
“are these men interested in pop’s case?” 
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DID NOT NEED ANY FANS. 


A story with a point entirely undenominational 
was recently told at a meeting of the Aldine 
Association in New York. 


A New York man cups the hot weather last 
summer absented himself from the weekly greqer. 
meetings which it was his habit to attend. is 
minister met him one day and remonstrated with 
him, and the man explained that it was only on 
account of the heat that he had saved away. 

“Take my word for it,” replied the minister, 
with an eye that contradicted the gravity of his 
voice, “‘you will not find any cooler place in New 
York than our prayer-meetings.” 
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NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS. 


he late Mackintosh of Mackintosh, who, it may 

be well to explain, was the chief of a Scotch 
clan, was once on a visit to London. During his 
stay, says The Candid Friend, he got into a 
dispute with his cab-driver over the fare. 


“Perhaps you do not know who I am,” he said 
at last, when all other arguments had failed. “i 
am the Mackintosh.” 

“I don’t care if you’re the humberella, too,” 
returned the unimpressed cabby. “The fare is 
one and six, and that’s what I wants.” 


® ® 


AN ADROIT ANSWER. 


he celebrated physician, Zimmerman, attended 

Frederick the Great in his last illness. One 

day, as the story is recorded in “Salad for the 
Social,” the king said to him: 


“You have, I presume, helped many a man into 
another world.’ 
his was rather an unexpected thrust for the 
doctor, but the dose he gave the king in return was 
a judicious mixture of truth and flattery: 
‘Not so —— as your majesty, nor with so much 
honor to myself.” 
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FOOD FOR REPENTANCE. 


ueen Alexandra, when Princess of Wales, 

Says Good Words, came one day upon a tiny 

mité of a boy crying piteously. He was in charge 

of a fat and comfortable old lady, who seemed 
quite unmoved by his grief. ° 


“‘What is the matter?” inquired the princess, 
who is very fond of children. “Is he ill?’ 

“Wall, ma’am,” said the comfortable old lady, 
“he isn’t hexactly ill, but no stomach carn’t stand 
nine buns.” 
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young American woman who happened to be 
out on the street in London early one morn- 
ing noticed that the reflected light gave the 

sun the appearance of being in the west. 

Not knowing with certainty the points of the 
compass, she asked a policeman which direction 
was west. pointed to the place from which 
the sunlight seemed to stream. f 

“Ah,” said the young woman, jocularly, “so the 
sun rises in the west in London?”’ . 

we to that,” replied the officer, with great 
dignity, “I really can’t say.” 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
















ZITHER QUALITY 
the Very Best 


is what we offer. In work- 
manship, tone quality and 
all that makes an instru- 
ment perfect we lead the 
world. Although the 
equal of the fine 
German Zithers the 


e s Others 
Columbia Zither «2.810 
** The Easy to Play”’ 

is sold at a price within the reach of every 
home. So simply — that any one mu- 
sically inclined can readily play without les- 
sons orteacher. The chart fitting under the 
strings helps you. Admirably suited for vocal 
accompaniment. Entertains and delights 
wherever it goes. 

Your music dealer should have the Columbia. If not, 
~send price to us and we will ship, express prepaid. 

Send for FREE Catalogue. 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, Dept. T, 
150 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 











DELICIOUS DRINKS 
and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Unequaled for smoothness, 
delicacy and flavor. 

















Our Choice Recipe 
Book will tell you how 
to make Fudge, anda 


+ 
Learn Book-keeping 
great variety of dainty BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
dishes, from our Cocoa 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
warren saxen eco 2 J and Chocolate. Sent women, and you should not miss it. New method; any 
FREE to any address. 


one can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks, and places you in 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 


position to earn good salary at once. Thoroughly 
EsTABLISHED 178%. DORCHESTER, MASS, 








practical and remarkably inexpensive; we find posi- 
tions, too, free of charge. Write to-day for full par- 
ticulars. Michigan Business Institute, % Institute 
Ruilai Kal , Mich. “ 








































































DONALD J. BILLIG 
“Our baby, Donald J. Billig, aged 14 months, has never 
been sick a day; his only diet has been Mellin’s Food, 
which I am glad to endorse as the best food for infants.” 
Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Here comes that wild heifer of Mrs. Callahan’s. 
Jumped the fence again, I s’pose. Give her a 
start back toward home, Jap.” ‘ 
The boy did so, but the heifer did not go far. 
Attracted by the Holliday cattle in the pasture, 
she stopped for a bit of bovine gossip through the 
fence. Father and son, busy with the burdocks, 





MR. HOLLIDAY’S TWO-DOLLAR BILL. 


“Tap,” otherwise Jasper Holliday, junior, had 
J the molasses-jug in one hand; so to help 
balance it he carried the silver quarter in 
the other hand. When about half-way to the 
village he had begun to swing the jug around 
his head in imitation of a feat performed with | 
cannon-balls by the strong man in the circus. | 
Naturally Jap’s financial hand gyrated more or 
less in sympathy with his jug hand. The result 
was that the quarter flew away among the weeds 
py the roadside, where Jap could not find it. 
He returned home. crestfallen, feeling more 
like the clown’s donkey than the strong man. 
“That was just about the carelessest thing 
| ever heard of,” said Mr. Holliday, when Jap 





IN IMITATION OF A 
FEAT PERFORMED . . 


BY THE STRONG 
IN THE CIRCUS. 


had finished his confession. “Seems ’s if you | 


ought to be satisfied with losing a knife every 
week without going and losing money.” 

“It was careless,” Mrs. Holliday agreed, “but 
it might have been worse. It was only a 
quarter.” 


| quite forgot her for half an hour. 
| they finished their task and turned toward home, 





But then, as 





Jap suddenly cried, “Look there, father! The 
heifer is eating up your vest!” 

“Hi, there, you critter!’’ shouted Mr. Holli- 
day. He ran forward, closely followed by Jap. | 

The beast was certainly chewing one corner of 
the waistcoat, with her foot on the other side 
of it. At the outery she threw up her head 
quickly. The garment was of thin material, 
rather the worse for wear, and it tore straight 
down the back. 

“Drop that!” yelled Mr. Holliday, waving his 
hoe. “Drop it, you pesky scarecrow !” 

The heifer saw that the time to go had arrived, 
and she turned, uttered a choked but defiant 
“Ba-r-r-r!” kicked up one hind leg and 
galloped off along the road. 

“Drat her!’”? exclaimed Mr. Holliday. 
“T believe she’s got the side the money 
was in! Yes, she has! Look around, 
Jap, and see if she shook out the bill.” 

They made a hasty but pretty thor- 
ough examination of the ground, but 
did not find the money. 

“Come on!” Mr. Holliday cried. | 
“We'll catch her and pry her caer 


open and get it. It’s a funny caper, 
anyway. Cows don’t generally eat 
cloth, but I’ve heard of their doing it. | 
S’pose that Callahan critter’s e’t any- | 
thing ?’’ 

Indeed, she had improved her oppor- | 
tunity. After masticating the piece of | 
cloth, she had swallowed it. Now she | 
stood switching her tail as if stomach | 
and conscience were both at ease. But | 
she kept a watchful eye upon the man | 
and the boy, and Mr. Holliday, having | 
already learned that she was a good | 
runner, thought it best to try strategy. 

“Tell you what you do, Jap,” he 
said. “You streak around through the 
pasture and head her off, and I’ll catch 
her.”” 

No sooner said than done. The heifer 
was devoting her attention to Mr. Holli- 
day, whom she evidently viewed as her 
chief enemy, and Jap easily got behind 
her. Unfortunately, his ery of triumph 
then was too much for the beast’s 
nerves. She jumped, snorted, and came 
down on Mr. Holliday like a four-footed 
thunderbolt. Bravely he seized a horn 
and clung to it. The heifer kept right on. | 
“Whoa, consarn ye!” Mr. Holliday yelled. 
Whoa, I tell ye! 








MAN 





| “So-0-0, boss! So-0-0, boss! 
I got ye!” 

| As they tore along in the middle of the road, | 

| stirring up as much dust as a tornado, it seemed 
doubtful which had the other. But something of 


:. 9) A summer home for boys in the Berkshire 
Bracken Burnie. Hills. Nature study and recreation. 


Healthful location. Home surroundings and care. 
Send for circulars. 8. PHELPS, Mansfield Center, Conn. 


STAM 100 foreign, all dif., 10c. ; 200 all dif., foreign 

25e.; 1,000 hinges, 10c.; 12 blank approval 
sheets, 20 spaces each, 5c. gents wanted. 50; 
NEWTON STAMP CO., 


WHY STAMMER Btitag! 


WHEN YOU CAN 
BE CURED? 
Thirty Years’ Experience. Consultation Free. Call 
or write for Prospectus and Testimonials. 
PROF. @ , Principal, BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST., 
127 Tremont Street, ton. 


MY SITUATION 


With CHAPIN & ADAMS was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand 

Maude E. Foss, Everett, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 





com. 
MASS. 
















THIS FINE COUCH FREE ! 


with a $13 box of our 
Soaps, Extracts 
and Perfumes 
Sell at 
Sight. 


Sexp ror 
THE Fixest 
CaTaoe 
Ever Pus- 
LISHED. 


HARRISON MFG. CO., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


600 Premiums. 








ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and sent to us 
with your nameand address on it will be 
all that is necessary to secure one of our 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogues 
showing how men and boys look when 
they are well dressed, and giving an accu- 
rate estimate of the cost. : : : : : 


Sent Free to any address while they last. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO., 
395 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














YOUR SUMMER 
OUTING 


| tion of work in which paint can be used, and th 








EXPOSED FOR YEARS. 


Fence Signs Painted Years Ago Still 
Look Bright and Sound. 


The following letter from E. W. Boughton & Co., 
Troy, N. Y., tells its own story 


“We bought in April, 189, some American Seal Paint, 
and had a large lot of fence sign boards painted, which 
we put on in May, 18@. While driving east of the city 
last week, we found a great number of them still 
on the fences and after three years of exposure no 
other signs along the road looked as bright as they 
We were so well pleased that we resolved to let you 
know, a8 we do now, that another customer got more 
than was expected.”’ 


This is no exceptional case, for American Seal 
Paint has won a wide reputation on just such a 
high merit as this. Cheap paints made with 
adulterated oils and low-grade pigments neither 
look well nor wear well, but 


American Seal Paints 


being made of the highest quality of pigment 
attainable and absolutely pure linseed oil, not 
only look better and wear longer, but are actually 
the most economical by reason of their great 
covering qualities. 

They are specially prepared for every —. 

r 
readiness for instant use renders them equally as 
valuable for the amateur as for the professional 
painter. 

Floor paints bearing the brand of American Seal 
may be relied upon as being the very best of their 
kind. They are exceedingly durable — are made 
in all the newest shades to harmonize with wall 
and ceiling decoration, and dry hard in one night. 


American Seal 


PAINT 


Ready mixed, comes in any de- 
sired shade or color, and for every 
purpose to which a paint can be 
put. Itisa pure Linseed Oil Paint, 
manufactured by 


The Wm. Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 

















HE railroads have decided to sell 
tickets to Colorado next summer 
at very low rates, so that people in 
moderate circumstances can go there 
at moderate cost for their vacations. 
There is no place where one can de- 
rive so much benefit ina given time as 
in Colorado. 
The climate is delightful, the moun- 
tain scenery is famous the world over, 
As tothe hotels and boarding houses, 
they are excellent and not expensive, 
Ask me to send you a copy of our 
hand-book of Colorado. It tells all 
about places and prices. Gives a lot 
of useful information and has a good 
map of the state. 


P, S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, 
C. B. & Q. Ry., 


Chicago, Ill. 








- CHAMPION | 
STOVE CLAY 


FOR MENDING CRACKS AND 

HOLES IN THE STOVE LINING. 
Fierce heat going direct through cracks 
and holes in stove lining heats oven un- 
evenly, and warps and ruins oven plate. 
Examine the stove often, and plug up 
the holes and cracks with Champion 
Stove Clay. Better still, throw away 
the old lining and make an entire new 
one of the Clay. Unlike the fire-brick 
lining, it allows heat to pass through it 
modified, heating oven more evenly, y 
does not easily , w 
crack or break 7 
and lasts many 
times as long. 
Mix with wa- 
ter, use same 
asmortar. It’s 
cheap; keep 

on hand. 













The Champion 
is best. Write if 
you can't get it 
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“Well, if it had been a five-dollar gold piece the heroic in his nature helped Mr. Holliday 
it would have been all the same, wouldn’t it? to hang on, and he finally steered the frightened 
Just like a boy, anyhow ; always doing some-| beast into the fence. 
thing !”” | Still clinging to a horn, he talked to her and 

“T was hanging on to it tight,’’ ventured Jap. | quieted her, until he thought he had convinced 
“Tt just seemed to fly away.” | her that his intentions were honorable. Then 

“There wa’n’t any wings on that quarter when | he boldly inserted his hand in the corner of the | 
I gave it to you!” his father retorted. “I bet it | animal’s mouth. The heifer seemed to be accus- 
wouldn’t a-flew away from me !”’ | tomed to the operation, as she opened her jaws, 

Dinner-time found Mr. Holliday still eloquent | and made no resistance. Mr. Holliday explored 
on the subject of Jap’s carelessness. ‘‘Why did | the capacious mouth and upper throat. 
you have that quarter in your hand, anyhow ?” “?Tain’t there!” he announced, gloomily. | 
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the father inquired, at length. 

“Well—there might have been a hole in my 
pocket.”” 

“But is there ?” 

Jap explored his pockets, and admitted that 
there was not. 

“The idea of carrying your money in your 
hand !”? resumed the father, a few minutes later, 
as he leaned back from the table. ‘How would 
I look going around with my money in my hand? 
No, sir; pocket’s the place for money !”’ 

He ran his fingers into his lower waistcoat 
pocket and took out a two-dollar bill, neatly 
folded. “There! 
never lost it once. 


fond of mimicking the folks in the cireus! When 
1 want that bill I know right where to find it. 
“Come on, Jap,” he added. “We'll go along 
down the road and clear out those pesky bur- 
docks.” 
Vigorously as they worked, Mr. Holliday 
found time and strength to remind Jap occasion- 


ally of his late transgression, and give him some | 


wise advice for the future. Jap said little; he 
knew he deserved reproof. 

The afternoon was warm, and although Mr. 
Holliday had left his coat at the house, he soon 
took off his waistcoat also, and hung it on a 
fence-post. 

“You don’t mean to leave it right there by the 
road, with that money in the pocket, do you?” 
Suggested Jap. 

“Of course,” answered his father. “We're 
going to be right here. Besides, that money won’t 
fly; ’ve proved it.” 

Jap went on slaying burdocks. 

They were a hundred yards down the road 
When Mr. Holliday looked back and said, 


Carried that there a month; | 
Don’t reckon I shall, unless | 
{ get to standing on my head—and I’m not so | 


| “Huddup, you nuisance !” 
The heifer glanced at him reproachfully and 
went home. So did Mr. Hollidayand Jap. Jap 
noticed that his father said nothing more about 
the loss of the quarter. 

Briefly, very briefly, Mr. Holliday explained 
the matter to his wife. “Well, Jasper,” she | 
said, “I don’t see as your pocket is a much safer 
place to carry money than Jap’s hand is.” 

“Maybe it wasn’t this time. But how was 
I to know that critter’d try to eat a vest? Two | 
dollars isn’t so very much, after all,” he added. | 

“Well, if it had been a hundred-dollar bill it | 
would have been all the same, wouldn’t it 2” asked | 
his wife. 
| Jap quite appreciated the twinkle in her eye. 
| But Mr. Holliday silently sat down on the bench 
beside the door. 

“Jap,’’ continued Mrs. Holliday, “go down 





and bring up what’s left of the vest. It will do 
for the mop.” 
Jap trotted off. Presently he came back at a 


great rate, holding the fragment of waistcoat in 
one hand and waving the bill in the other. 

“Here’s the money, father!’’ he cried. “It 
was in this pocket, after all. You must have 
changed it to the other side when you had it out 
at dinner-time.” 

“Why, good gracious, so I did!” said Mr. 
Holliday, a little sheepishly. “I remember it 
now. Well, well!’ He turned the bill over 
and looked at it. Then he took a half-dollar 
from his pocket. 

“Here,” he added, “take this and the jug and 
go down and try again on the molasses. You 
may keep the change for finding the bill. Now 
don’t lose it this time.” 

This time Jap brought back the molasses—and 
the change. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
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“A Pleased Cd Carpets. 
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DIGHTON. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 

i y cost to repair it, then 
a price on a new 
Every Part Warranted. 





DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 








Write for further particulars. ; 
LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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avocations tend to irritate, tire or weaken the back. 

and girls, for under its influence they develop into mod 
We make it to measurement and send it anywhere by oxpeene, prepaid. 

tion or refund the money. 1 

appliances suited to correction and cure of all forms of spinal weakness or deformity. A 

with us is free and invited. The information (based on large and long experience) which we can impart 

regarding any bodily weakness or deformity will cost nothing and may do you much and lasting good. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 97 Fourth Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


A PERFECT FIGURE in MAN or WOMAN 


Is a Symbol of Health. 


he spine and shoulders are correct and natural in shape 
spinal coord (the nervous center of the body) will not be affected. 
shoulders are stooped and back or abdomen weak they should have 
the support of some appliance that is simple, light, cool, comforta 
ble, strong, durable, easily adjusted and not detected when worn. 


The Model Form Appliance 


combines all the above requirements; besides it is low 

in price. It promotes a shapely figure and graceful 
eayriage. Medical experts have pronounced this 
Model Form Appliance and Abdominal Support far 
superior to any brace in existence, for w eak back 
causing pain in sitting or standing. or cases of 
rupture of the abdominal wall, especially in fleshy 
persons, the fiber abdominal support is ideal. 


May be worn with or 
can bined so that it cannot be detected 
will not look different 


worn, and than an ec > 
It is a restful boon to clerks, saleswomen, bookkeepers, stenographers and all whose 
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DEXTER BROTHERS’ Y 


English Wood Oil 
Polish 


IS AN UNRIVALED POLISH FOR 


Kitchen Floors, Hardwood Floors, 
Wainscoting, Furniture 


And Woodwork Generally. Apply with a Brush or Cloth and Rub Dry. 


$1.00 per Gallon. Send 3 cents in Stamps 
Prices : 60c. per Half Gallon. for Sample. Agents Wanted 
A A 35c. per Quart. * in Every Town. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Mirs., 111 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
_. eemmncienenantirntacacmatnsete oe aya 


Always Ready! 


MINUTE 


Tapioca, 
Gelatine and 


Malted 


7 Cereal Coffe ec. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


ORANGE, MASS. 


THE MINUTE MAN. 





From Pure Milk 


Of selected cows to which nothing has 
been added, and from which only the 
water and other non-nourishing elements 
have been discarded, is made 


Campbell's 


Milk 
Food 


It comes in a sterilized dry powdered form. It contains three times 
as much nourishment as any other known food preparation. 

On account of the natural phosphates which are in it, that are a 
necessity to digestion, it can be retained by the weakest stomach. 

It will keep indefinitely in any climate. Doctors everywhere commend 
it for Weak Babies, Old People, during Convalescence, Depleted and 
Run-Down Men and Women, for Stomach Troubles and Sleeplessness. 

IT WILL BUILD UP AND STRENGTHEN. 
Sold by all druggists, four sizes, 40c., 75c., $2.00 and $3.00. 
CAMPBELL’S MILLS, 27 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











You Would Be Surprised 


if you knew how largely flavoring extracts are 
made up of chemicals, cheap alcohol and water to 
imitate flavors of fruit; many brands containing 

absolutely none of the fruit whose name they 
bear. To eat such flavors in your food is 
like taking hidden poison. 


Baker’s Extracts 





















are made direct from the finest fruits by a 


Be Sure new and original process, and they give your 
= Get food a natural fruit favor. Use Baker’s 
psa Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Coffee, 


Chocolate, Rose. 


They’re Nature’s flavors bottled up. Use but half as 
much as of any other. Your grocer can furnish BAKER’s if you insist. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


So was the Minute Man. So is our thrilling 
story of the Battles of Lexington and Concord, a 
handsome Book containing also a luxurious lot of 
Recipes for Delicious Desserts. Both parts of Book 
are rich with Color-Plates and Engravings. Book 
and three Packages (enough to make a pint 
of each of the above) Minute Dainties a// for 
10 Cents in Coin or Stamps. Address Dept. F, 











Austin Young & Co.’s |P: 
Fine Oatmeal Biscuit. 


The finest product of the baker’s art. 
The whole family enjoy it. 
Your grocer sells it. 


Very Nutritious. Easily Digested. 
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See Description below. 


23 ribs, rosewood and 
bird’s-eye maple, ebony fin- 
ger-board, pearl inlaid, bound 
with celluloid, inlaid with fancy 
marquetry purfling, fancy pearl- 
inlaid sound-hole and guard-plate, 
pearl-inlaid head-piece. Retails at $15. 


Given Away for Coupons 
Saved from Cans of 


Union Club 
Coffee. Se 


No better coffee grows. Try it to-day. Costs no more than 
many poorer grades, and you get a present besides. Ask 
your grocer for it. Send for Premium List—over 100 articles. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CRYSTAL 
“#2-| BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. 
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The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts 
longer, never burns red—does not stain the 


hands—most durable and economical. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM-“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 








































